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WELLINGTON ~- KANSAS 


ae 
ROBERT E. STERLING 


S in the case of most other Kansas 
A milling towns, the milling history 
of Wellington dates from the early 
seventies. The wheat acreage of the plains 
section had then begun to be considerable, 
and the rapid settlement and population 
of the country created a growing demand 
1 flour. Hard wheat; of the variety 
how grown almost exclusively in the big 
wheat country of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
is then unknown, soft wheat of the type 
ll raised in Indiana, Illinois and other 
red winter wheat growing states béing 
seeded exclusively. .The hard wheat did 
not come until about 1873, when the Men- 
nonites brought it to the district about 
‘Newton and Halstead, from which locality 
{ spread over the state in the later seven- 
ties and early eighties. 


FIRST FLOUR MILL 


Meanwhile, Wellington gained its first 


flour mill even before a railway line 
reached that part of the state. The ini- 
tial mill, known as the Wellington City 
Mills, was housed in a two and a half 
story frame building, 24 by 32 feet, was 
equipped with two run of burrs and had 
a capacity of about 40 barrels per 24 
hours. This small plant had been in oper- 
ation for a few years previous to 1879, in 
which year George H, Hunter, who had 
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come to Wellington a year earlier to go 
into the dry goods business, bought a half 
interest in the company. 

Mr. Hunter, who now shares with per- 
haps three others the honor of being the 
oldest pioneer miller, in point of service, 
in the Southwest, was at that time about 
30 years old. Of Ohio birth, his parents 
had moved from that state to Illinois in 
1850, when he was a year old, establishing 
themselves in Shelby County. At 20, Mr. 
Hunter went to the State Normal School, 
at Urbana, and, upon completion of his 
course there three years later, secured em- 
ployment with a dry goods merchant of 
the town. Seven years later he started for 
the West, to engage, within a year, in the 
calling which he was to follow through the 
next 40 years. 


PIONEER MILLING IN KANSAS 
When the Wellington City Mills were 
built, and for many years afterward, the 
nearest rail point was Wichita, and it was 
from there that coal for operating the mill 
had to be hauled by wagon, at a delivered 
cost of $11 per ton. But the territory 
around the growing prairie town rapidly 
filled with settlers who, almost as rapidly, 
found that the soil was exceptionally 
adapted to wheat-raising. As the acre- 
age grew and the number of bread con- 





sumers increased, the little mill built a 
steadily larger business. From an initial 
40 barrels, the plant was enlarged to a 
capacity of 60 barrels, then to 75, then to 
100, 125 and, finally, in 1883, a general 
remodeling made it possible for it to turn 
out 150 barrels in 24 hours. 

Meanwhile, the old Southern Kansas 
Railroad, now a part of the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, had reached Wellington’ from the 
east, and trains from Kansas City shortly 
afterwards passed through Wellington 
and on westward to the new towns of 
Harper and Anthony. The coming of the 
railroad meant a shipping flour trade for 
the City Mill, but, more important still, it 
meant an outlet and a better market for 
the steadily. increasing wheat’ production 
of southern Kansas. Mr. Hunter soon 
found the wheat marketed at Wellington 
far in excess of his mill’s requirements 
and, a few years later, had become one 
of the largest and most important grain 
shippers of the Southwest. 

In 1889, the rapidly developing business 
outgrew the old organization and the en- 
terprise was incorporated as the Hunter 
Milling Co., under which style it is still 
operated. The grain business had, mean- 
while, grown so rapidly that it somewhat 
dwarfed the flour mill, which continued at 


\— 


150 barrels until 1898, when another re- 
modeling brought its capacity up to about 
200, the mill being still housed in the 
original frame building. 

This was not, in fact, abandoned until 
some time after the completion, in 1904, 
of an entirely new brick building and an 
entirely new 500-barrel mill. In 1907, 
the old building was wrecked and a new 
1,000-barrel unit of modern type erected 
on its site. This, with substantial grain 
storage and warehouse facilities and an 
important line of country elevators, con- 
stitutes the Hunter property of today. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


In the last half dozen or more years, 
Mr. Hunter has given gradually decreas- 
ing attention to the details of the business. 
This was largely the result of his growing 
interest in municipal affairs, as well as 
state and national politics, in connection 
with which he has served as member of 
the Wellington school board and city 
council, as mayor for several terms, as 
presidential elector and delegate to Re- 
publican national conventions, and as 
state senator from the twenty-eighth 
Kansas district. 

For several years, Mr. Hunter’s four 
sons were actively associated with him in 
the company, but all of these have now 
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engaged in separate activities, two remaining in the milling business in 
connection with a 250-barrel mill at Attica, Kansas. In 1912, Charles L. Roos, 
for 10 years previously engaged in the flour trade at Kansas City, became 
associated with the Hunter company as sales-manager, later becoming secre- 
tary of the corporation and, within the last year, its treasurer. Associated 
with him in the active management of the business is William T. Voils, Mr. 
Hunter’s son-in-law, who is vice-president and in active charge of the grain 
and milling departments. 

Mr. Hunter, Sr., continues to make his office at the mill and, as president 
and general manager, keeps in close touch with business, but no longer gives 
much attention to detail. In the last three or four years he has taken an 
active interest in the Kansas oil field development and, through fortunate 
investments in these properties, has accumulated a very large fortune aside 
from his milling and grain interests. 

Any sketch of the Hunter organization would be incomplete without 
mention of Charles H. Barnard, the company’s superintendent. Mr. Barnard 
is of the type of fine old head millers which seems gradually to be passing, a 
man who has come up in the operating department of the industry through 
the days of burr-milling, roll-grinding, the development of purification and 
flat sifter bolting. He stands high in the councils of operative milling and 
has served as president of the Fraternity. 


THE AETNA MILL 


Meanwhile, during the period of development of Wellington’s pioneer 
business, other mills came to add to the town’s milling importance. The first 
of these was the Aetna mill, built in the eighties. This property was operated 
by various interests, but became best known and established during the period 
of its ownership by S. Peter and Joseph E. Kramer. The latter of these is not 
now active in milling, but S. P. Kramer has been almost continuously con- 

“nected with the trade and is now president of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 

From the Kramer brothers the Aetna mill passed into the ownership 
of a company principally controlled by John T. Stewart, a wealthy banker 
and land owner of Wellington, and H. G. Hackney, previously engaged in 
milling at Jefferson, and later at Alva, Okla. Mr. Hackney later disposed of 
his interest, and, under direction of the Stewart estate, the mill continued to 


(Continued on page 709.) 
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DR. TAYLOR ON WAR BREAD 

Millers will be much interested in a 
hook recently written by Dr. Alonzo E. 
laylor, member of the Food Administra- 
tion and the War Trade Board. Its title 
is “War Bread,” and it is published by 
rhe Macmillan Company, New York, its 
price being sixty cents. 

It is a small volume of a hundred pages, 
intended chiefly for those who need en- 
lightenment on their duty in the matter of 
wheat conservation, who should under- 
stand why they are called upon to forego 
wheat bread at this time, and to whom 
knowledge of the best way in which to 
avoid waste and get the most satisfactory 
results from the use of wheat substitutes 
is timely and valuable. Its language is 
therefore not technical, and its statements 
are both brief and uninvolved in contro- 
versial intricacies, 

While The Northwestern Miller might, 
if so disposed, take issue with a few of 
Dr. Taylor’s minor conclusions concern- 


ing wheat flour, yet the discussion of such 


details would, at the moment, be out of 
place, sinee the object of the book is so 
laudable, and Dr, Taylor has, in an-ad- 
mirably direct manner, expressed the es- 
sence of the whole matter in that forceful 
common-sense fashion that is character- 
istic of him. 

's has no fad-food notions to exploit, 
and his theories are based on sound prac- 
tic! experience and knowledge obtained 
at home and abroad before and since the 
wor began. Millers are very apt to dis- 
trust books on this subject written by get- 
t n resident in Washington. whose 
ki owledge is largely theoretical and sta- 
tistical. They rightly suspect most of 
thom of adherence to the much-exploited 
food fallacies of the bureaucrat with a 
tendency to iconoclastic pamphleteering. 

\)r. Taylor, although he is a professor 

physiological chemistry, whose scien- 
‘co attainments are unquestioned, does 

‘ confound theory with fact, and his 

ind sense and fair balance are proof 
‘cuinst the theorizing that leads away 

om reasonable, everyday practice and 
tainment, 

In this book, he has first explained the 
‘orld’s wheat situation on this year’s crop, 
showing that, while war bread did not 

‘me to the allies as one of their earliest 
curdens in the war, it comes to America 


with the first of its war obligations. He 
shows clearly why it is an obligation, and 
why it should be cheerfully and adequate- 
ly met. 

Thereupon he tells what the allies need 
in the way of wheat supplies, and why 
they require wheat instead of substitutes. 
Next he shows the possessions of America 
and its resources in substitute cereals, and 
why this country is limited in wheat. In 
a chapter on the food value of the differ- 
ent grains, Dr. Taylor gives an exposition 
of their relative importance and the possi- 
bility in this country of living, for three 
months at least, entirely without wheat, 
which, he states, is not a difficult thing to 
do, especially in the summer months. 

In “ways of stretching wheat,” he shows 
a liberality and tolerance of thought in 
marked contrast to the pérfervid advo- 
cates of substitutes who would force them 
down the consumer’s throat regardless of 
his taste and inclination. He says “there 
is a great deal to be said in favor of hav- 
ing normal bread, even though we have 
less of it,” and, discussing the ways in 
which the bread ration can be handled, he 
says: “All this is immaterial, so long as 
the amount of flour purchased, directly 
and indirectly, is held to the denominated 
figure, six pounds,” 

This, as The Northwestern Miller has 
so often contended, is the essence of the 
whole thing. The best way to conserve 
wheat is not to consume inordinate quan- 
tities of mixtures and substitutes, which 
may or may not be palatable and agree 
with the individual taste and digestion, 
but to do without wheat flour, if not en- 
tirely, at least beyond the permitted maxi- 
mum. This is real self-denial, and pre- 
cludes the waste of valuable substitutes 
which can be used for other purposes. 

Dr. Taylor’s conclusions concerning 
high-extraction flour and so-called whole- 
wheat flour are entirely sound, although 
doubtless they will be fiercely assailed by 
the Branny McCanns and the Old Doc 
Wileys of the country. He contends that 
“people should be allowed to select their 
roughage, whether in the form of fruits or 
vegetables, or in the form of whole grains.” 

He says: “It is argued in favor of 
whole-wheat flour that its use might re- 
lieve or prevent constipation, rickets, 
scurvy, anemia and pellagra. But the 
function of a food administration is to 


secure and conserve food, not treat pre- 
existing diseases in a compulsory manner, 
applied to the majority who are not af- 
flicted as well as to the minority who may 
be diseased but still possess the right to 


* select their treatment.” 


He opposes the manufacture of high- 
extraction flour in this country. “It 
would certainly lead to losses if all the 
wheat in America were milled either to 
European standard of eighty-five per cent 
or eighty-eight per cent.” 

-He says: “European bakers have worked 
for over two years to produce good breads 
from these flours. It has not been routine- 
ly accomplished in any country.” “In 
not one of these countries have the bakers 
been able to meet the tastes of the con- 
suming classes with bread made from 
flours containing the endosperm and the 
germ fraction. The loaf is smaller, its 
moisture content is higher, often tending 
to sogginess; it does not crust well, does 
not toast well, and remains, when all is 
said and done, an unsatisfactory bread. 

“The revulsion against this bread,” Dr. 
Taylor continues, “has been audible in 
every country; the people have repeatedly 
petitioned that they be given less bread 
and better bread.” “In every country 
they furnish to soldiers bread made of 
lower-extraction flour than the standard 
issued for the civilian classes.” 

Dr. Taylor fully verifies the statement 
repeatedly made by The Northwestern 
Miller in regard to the deleterious effects 
of bread made from high-percentage flour, 
the “war bread” or “gray br 
Europe. He says: “It has been the ex- 
perience in the European countries that 
breads made from higher-extraction flours 
do not agree with many individuals. . . . 
Many children and adults fail to digest 
these breads. The result is discomfort 
and often colic, gaseous fermentation and 
resultant disturbances of intestinal func- 
tions.” 

“If a bread does not look like good 
bread, keep like good bread or taste like 
good bread, and, in addition, does not 
agree as does good bread, the sentiment of 
the people turns against it, and higher 
extraction can be justified only on the 
ground of dire necessity. It is the experi- 
ence of the nations at war in Europe that 
they would abandon higher extraction and 
return to mixed flours prepared from 
standard flour, provided this were pos- 
sible.” 

“Breads made in England of standard 
American flour diluted with an admixing 
flour are much better than straight breads 
of eighty-five per cent extraction flour. 
The Victory bread of the United States 
is so superior to the war bread of the allies 
as to be past comparison.” 

Dr. Taylor thus concludes his very valu- 
able and timely book: “Every American 
has been asked to buy a war bond. Every 
American is now asked to save wheat. To 
buy a bond is an investment, to save wheat 
is a duty as well as a task, our first war 
burden. Our people must solve this prob- 
lem. We must solve it, because the sub- 
sistence of our allies depends upon the 
solution. We must solve it because our 
own subsistence would be jeopardized by 
failure. . . . The morale of the allies 
will be raised by our success or lowered 
by our failure; they will interpret our war 
spirit in the light of our reaction to this 
problem. .. . In facing the first definite 
act of reconstruction of our lives as a 
step in warfare, each stands before the 
bar of individual conscience. By their 
bread shall ye know them !” 

There can be no doubt of the success of 
the American people in solving this prob- 


” of. 


lem. Indeed, they have already solved it 
in their response to the appeal of the Food 
Administrator. If it be required of them 
that they shall go entirely without wheat 
until the new crop is harvested, they are 
ready and willing to make the sacrifice; 
many thousands of them are already doing 
it gladly and uncomplainingly. 

Dr. Taylor’s book will be very bad news 
to the food faddist and the food crank. 
It puts the finish to the vain hopes of the 
advocates of high-extraction flour in this 
country, who have been clamoring that our 
Food Administration enforce the produc- 
tion of a war bread like that adopted un- 
der dire necessity in Europe, for Dr. 
Taylor is a real and a recognized authority 
on the subject, who holds no brief for any 
interest, industry or theory. 

Incidentally, one may chuckle over the 
discomfiture his conclusions will bring to 
the chronic opponents of modern milling 


‘methods, but the serious and important 


fact emphasized by his opinions is that 
the policy adopted by the Food Adminis- 
tration in absolutely refusing to counte- 
nance. high-extraction flour as a war ration 
in the United States is sound and wise. 
It is gratifying to find Dr. Taylor at one 
with the milling industry in the belief that 
European war bread applied to this coun- 
try would have been a most vitally grave 
mistake. 

For the avoidance of this error people 
of the United States have to thank Her- 
bert Hoover, whose sound sense was proof 
against the fallacious arguments of the 
legion of food crack-pots who sought 
through food control to force war bread 
made from high-extraction flour upon the 
American people. 





FOR BETTER PRACTICAL MILLING 

The meeting of flour mill chemists at 
Kansas City next week, coupled with the 
approaching meeting of operative millers, 
serves to draw timely attention to the in- 
creased need for study of technical mill- 
ing problems occasioned by Food Admin- 
istration rules. 

For a number of years past the trend 
in the flour-milling industry has been 
away from the study of practical flour 
manufacture and in the direction of bet- 
ter merchandising methods. The whole 
machinery of operative milling, including 
the rapid increase in technical knowledge 
through growing use of laboratories, has 
recently been employed almost wholly in 
striving for a finer quality of flour, with- 
out any considerable attention being paid 
to the consumption of wheat in making it. 
_ Only a short time ago millowners had 
fixed ideas regarding the quantity of 
wheat to be used in making a barrel of 
flour. Four bushels and a half was the 
accepted standard, and head millers were 
held to account when they were unable to 
produce one hundred and _ ninety-six 
pounds of flour from this amount of good 
wheat. Failure to accomplish this was 
instantly construed as indicating some- 
thing wrong: in the mill or the miller, 
and demanded immediate measures for 
correction, 

Gradually, in the pursuit of fine and 
yet finer quality of patent flour to win 
the highest class and highest prices, the 
important factor of flour yield from 
wheat was lost sight of. From the orig- 
inal idea of four bushels and a half, mill- 
ers revised their standards. upward until 
four and six-tenths, four and seven-tenths 
and even higher wheat consumption cre- 
ated no disturbance in the millowner’s 
mind. Clear grades commanded good 
prices, offals were high, and the question 
of wheat consumption was not, after all, 
of so great importance as the production 








of a patent flour which would win in qual- 
ity trade competition. 
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ber, when Food Administration ~ 
mulgated its requirement that but four 
and four-tenths bushels of wheat could 
be used in making a barrel of flour. The 
immediate effect of this ‘rule was that 
many millers were required to cut their 
wheat consumption as much as twenty 
pounds to the barrel, while the general 
average for the whole industry was doubt- 
less not much less than ten pounds re- 
duction. So seriously was the rule taken 
that very many millers interpreted it to 
mean the production of gray flour, quite 
forgetting that for a half century white 
flour had rarely ever, until quite recently, 
required the consumption of more than 
four and a half bushels. 

A few weeks’ experience demonstrated 
that milling four and four-tenths bushels 
of wheat into flour did not mean gray 
flour; it meant, on the contrary, a very 
good article of white flour, and the flour 
remained reasonably white even when, as 


required by a later rule, no low-grade was 


permitted to be removed. Millers simply 
awakened to the fact that, in their — 
ness to produce superfine patent q A 
they been wasting wheat by skimming 
too little of the cream for their better 
grades and permitting far too much of 
the flour portions of the berry to go into 
the lowest flour grades and the feed. 

Based on the experience and observa- 
tion of these millers, it now appears cer- 
tain that the industry will not soon re- 
turn to the wasteful system of producing 
fine quality flour regardless of wheat con- 
sumption, but will strive for quality in 
connection with the maximum yield of 
flour from wheat. This means much closer 
attention to the development of the art 
and science of milling, a deeper study of 
practical milling and a demand for great- 
er skill among superintendents and mill 
operatives. Such a development will be 
thoroughly wholesome and for the great 
good of the milling industry. The times 
are teaching that there is not now, and is 
not likely to be for many years, room for 
waste in anything having to do with the 
world’s bread supply. 

Millers must prepared, as the’ in- 
dustry returns to normal, to resume the 
old fight for markets for their products 
and the old pursuit of quality trade; but 
they must also be prepared to hold their 
own in a new struggle for better practical 
milling and for the more economical use 
of wheat in producing first-class flour. 
Just now is the time when millowners, 
mill operatives and the scientific end, rep- 
resented by the laboratory men, should 
undertake the closest possible co-opera- 
tion in study and improvement in the 

ractical problems of flour manufacture. 

ew times and new methods are ahead; 
it is not too soon to begin to prepare 
for them. 


Corn Products Grading 

Wasninoton, D. C., May 25.—Strict 
regulations for grading corn products 
have been promulgated by the Food Ad- 
ministration in an attempt to assure the 
consumer of uniform th yee f goods. No 
licensed dealers in f commodities will 
be permitted to quote or sell — which 
fail to meet the standards fixed by the 
new regulations. 

While no attempt can be made to fix 
prices, the Food Administration states, 
the new regulations prescribe definite dif- 
ferentials for the various sized pack 
of corn meal, grits or hominy, basing 
. these differentials on 100-Ib cotton or jute 
sacks. These differentials can be enforced 
ee upon licensed dealers. 

f more importance as a food-saving 
measure is another regulation compellin 
licensees to ship all corn products in ee 4 
condition that they s arrive at their 
destination cool, sweet and in merchant- 
able condition, unless there is an oS 
written at relieving them of this 
responsibility. 

texture of all products covered in 
the regulations must be determined by 
sifting with hand sieves. Analyses for 
moisture, fat, carbohydrates, fiber, ash, 
etc., must be made by the official methods 
of the American Association of Agricul- 
tural ges a hae Maree and fat 
content stri regulated, es 
cially of goods design rn pamsar or 

‘Moisture in hominy, grits, cream meal 
and corn flour has been placed at the out- 
side limit, and is not intended to limit 
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contracts expressly providing for lower 
content. Exporters customarily require 
¥, per cent lower than the limitations set 
by the Food Administration, and many 
domestic buyers also demand a lower 
maximum. maximum has been set at 
the higher level in order to protect small 
millers engaged in local trade in which 
durability is not an essential factor. 
Large millers are warned to adhere to 
the maximum, to protect their cus- 
tomers and their trade. 

The following differentials, 100-lb cot- 
ton or jute bags as the basis, have been 
announced: 


50-lb cotton, 5c per 100 Ibs over basis. 
25-lb cotton, 15c per 100 lbs over basis. 
10-Ib cotton, 85c per 100 Ibs over basis. 
6-lb cotton, 70c per 100 lbs over basis. 
50-lb paper, 10c per 100 lbs under basis. 
25-1b paper, 6c per 100 Ibs under basis. 
10-Ib paper, 10c per 100 lbs over basis. 
5-lb paper, 20c per 100 lbs over basis. 
3-lb paper, 45c per 100 Ibs over basis. 


Extra charge for beige / mS baling or 
double sacking, 35c per 100 lbs. 
Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 





ILLINOIS MILLERS GRUMBLE 


Country Millers Send Protest to Mr. Hoover 
Asking for More “Representative” Con- 
trol of Milling Industry 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Southern [Illinois Millers’ 
Association has addressed the following 
petition to the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator, Herbert C. Hoover: 

“At a meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, held in St. Louis, 
Mo., Wednesday, May 22, 1918, the fol- 
lowing was unanimously adopted by vote 
of the association: 

“At the time the Milling Division of 
the United States Food Administration 
was organized, the necessity for quick ac- 
tion was imperative; hence, men,were ap- 
pointed to administer it. This condition 
was fully appreciated by the millers. One 
of the first acts of our association was to 
pass a resolution that each and every 
member co-operate in spirit and in fact 
with the authority so constituted. 

“Numerically, the country miller is 
from 90 to 95 per cent of the whole. The 
aggregate capacity of country mills is 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the whole. No 
class of men are in a better or more favor- 
able position to advise the people in 
their communities, and their efforts in 
this direction have largely contributed 
toward the conservation of both wheat 
and flour. 

“The functions of the country miller 
are many. Besides grinding wheat and 
selling dene. he has the wants of the 
farmer to take care of; to see that he is 
furnished with the best seed procurable, 
to clean his seed wheat, which is always 
done without cost to the farmer, to per- 
sistently impress on him the necessity of 
raising more and better wheat, to en- 
courage him in the adoption of modern 
scientific farming methods, to persuade 
him to use needed fertilizers, and the 
miller often sets the example by doing so 
himself. In numberless instances the 
miller advances the money for fertilizer, 
in some instances giving the money for 
this purpose until the benefit obtainable 
from fertilizing is established. 

“With no precedent to go by, the Mill- 
ing Division, during the season just draw- 
ing to a close, has accomplis much 
good, but after a careful review of past 
events, the experience gained convinces us 
that even more satisfactory results can be 
accomplished in the future. 

“Our understanding is that it is your 
desire to have the milling industry gov- 
erned by millers. We feel, therefore, the 
time has arrived when we may properly 
suggest that the Milling Division be or- 

ms | and administered upon a more 
representative basis. We also believe the 
governing authority of the Milling Divi- 
sion should be in men chosen by, and 
from, the millers as a whole. 

“We respectfully suggest that the mill- 
ers comprising each division be permitted 
to elect their divisional board and their 
divisional chairman, and that the division- 
al chairman so elected be permitted to 
name, subject to your approval, the chair- 
man of the Milling Division. 

“To accomplish the election of the di- 
visional board, chairman and members, 
each licensed miller could have one vote 
for each 500 bbls ca or fraction 
thereof. Nominees s 
millers, nominated at least 10 days before 
the day of election, upon petition of not 





be licensed ~ 


less than 25 licensed millers. Further de- 

oP of course 3 Bovgng?h Boys 
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to effect the governing of the millers by 


themselves. 

“The better understanding of conditions 
from a more representative control would 
result, we are sure, in better results, 


‘ whether viewed from the standpoint of 


vernment, the millers, or that of the 
armers.” 

This communication is pe’ by Julius 
Postel, president, and J. L. Grigg, sec- 
retary. 

Perer Deruien. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Very Little Wheat Flour on Offer, but Enough 
te Satisfy Demand—All Substitutes 
Dull—Feeds Nominal 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 


Cuicaco, I1rt., May 28.—The question 





of substitutes for wheat flour is the one _ 


important problem in trade here. Bakers 
and others appear to have more than they 
can make use of, especially barley flour. 
This product is kay 2 slow of sale, owing to 
the grades being irregular. White corn 
flour is being marketed fairly well at 
around $10.25@10.60 for 200 lbs in sacks. 
Wheat flour is not easily obtained, but the 
supply is gradually getting better. Rye 
flours show the greatest decline in price, 
and are less wanted than any other grain 
product. Resales are being made here yet 
in a meager way as low as $9.75@10.25 bbl 
in sacks. 
C. H. Cwarten. 


Burrato, N. Y., May 28.—Wheat flour 
demand light, and offerings limited at $1 
under last week. Rye flour lower; straight, 
$6.60 bbl. Barley flour dull at $8.50. 
Corn flour lower; white, $9.20 bbi; yellow, 
$8.70. Feeds dull and weak. Bran scarce, 
and held at $30.15; standard middlings 
and red dog, $32.15; barley feed, $30@47; 
rye middlings, $51; corn meal feed, $55. 
Mills doing nothing. Rolled oats quiet at 
$10.25 per 180 lbs. Oat feed, $18,— 
sacked, Buffalo. Oil meal dull at $47, 
track, Buffalo. 

E. Bancasser. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 28.—Good demand 
for hard wheat flours, and offerings light. 
Soft wheat flours quiet. Rye and barley 
flours continue dull, and there are but few 
inquiries for corn products. No change 
in millfeed; a light business has been done 
in corn bran and oat feed. 

Perer Deruien. 


Boston, Mass., May 28.—No wheat 
flours offering, and no demand. Corn meal, 
rye flour and ‘barley flour are all in over- 
supply; with no demand. Corn flour is 
offered occasionally, but there is little in- 
quiry. Millfeed nominal, with only occa- 
sional offering at unchanged prices. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Puraperruta, Pa., May 28.—Flour 
steady, with demand equal to limited of- 
ferings. Substitutes plentiful, dull and 
weak. Rye flour pressed for sale at $10.50 
@12 bbl in sacks. 





Samvuet S. Danrets. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
Acres, --—- Bushels—_, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1918... 36,908 scorn scsees i) ee eT 
1917... 27,430 233 «4661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 158 640 
1915... 41,308 
1914... 36,008 
1913... 31,690 18,485 


1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 481 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 6365 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 17387 
1908 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 


16,800 





United States Rye Crop 
Final estimates of the rye crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus 
1918.... 5,485 88,000 1911.... 2,127 38,119 


1917.... 4,102 60,146 1910.... 2,185 34,897 
1916.... 8,096 47,383 1909.... 2,196 29,520 


1915.... 3,129 64,050 1908.... 1,948 31,861 
1914.... 2,641 42,779 1907.... 1,926 31,566 
1913.... 2,657 41,381 1906.... 2,001 38,374 
1912.... 2,117 + 1,663 28,486 


. 35,664 1905... 
*Based on condition May 1, 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
. With Maximum Output 
The attached table gives the flour outp. 
at milling centers for the last two week: 


with comparisons, in bbls: May 26 May ° 
May 25 May18 1917 = 191 








Minneapolis ....210,580 212,445 346,380 266,7 
Duluth-Superior 5,830 7,035 19,410 15,7 
Milwaukee ..... 8,500 9,000 11,000 9,4.) 
Totals ....... 224,910 228,480 376,790 291, 
Outside mills*.. 80,980 ...... ‘ Brain cy 
Ag’gate sprg.305,890 ...... 660,276 ... 
St. Louis ...... 13,600 21,2650 18,900 30,1 
St. Louist ..... 24,600 20,900 40,100 45,6.) 
Buffalo ........ 72,500 81,600129,100 88° 
Rochester ..... 6,560 6,700 11,600 13,0 
Chicago ....... 18,250 9,250 24,500 22 
Kansas City.... 15,4560 16,200 61,800 55,1 
Kansas Cityt... 94,5655 128,930 175,965 163,57 
Toledo .......-- 18,000 11,200 20,400 25,4: 


Toledof ....... 19,840 27,025 62,085 53,6 

Nashville** .... 44,810 40,610 105,820 73,6: 
Portland, Oreg.. 14,310 20,840 29,135 ...... 
Seattle ....c00 seers 24,195 17,415 16,47 
TACOMA ceseees severe 41,660 30,505 4,770 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentag: s 
of activity of mills at various points. Th 
figures represent the relation of actual wee} 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort))- 
western Miller, to possible output on fu 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 26 May 27 
May 25 May 18 1917 191¢ 
Minneapolis ....... 41 41 67 BE 


Duluth-Superior .. 19 21 54 44 
Outside mills* .... 31 38 66 50 
Average spring.. 36 39 66 
Milwaukee ........ 64 70 92 
St. Louis ......... 27 42 38 
St. Louist......... 32 27 52 
BUMSIO 260. sccceve 43 49 75 
Rochester ........ 32 33 57 64 
Chicago .......+6s 61 24 93 83 
Kansas City ...... 18 19 86 77 
Kansas Cityt ..... 31 43 60 62 
DOHOGO - 5 0 bcsc vives 27 23 43 53 
Toledof .....65+-+ 33 36 58 A7 
Nashville** ....... 26 31 65 57 
Portland, Oregon... 35 63 88 a 
BeRtthe. wi vecsececs “ve 61 42 40 
SOCOM Fo ccc cs eee de 72 63 g 
ps See 37 40 64 54 
Minnesota-Dakotas 36 39 66 53 
Other states ...... 35 41 65 


Flour output for week ending May 25 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 8 per 
cent from week ending May 18. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastérn mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





Airplane Mail Service 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 25.—Post- 
master General Burleson recently inaugu- 
rated aéroplane mail service between 
Washington, Philadelphia and New 
York. Starting from Potomac Field in 
Washington, the new aéro mail route will 
be covered by aviators of the Signal Corps 
of the army in approximately ee hours 
to Belmont Park, New York City. It is 
estimated that an additional-30 minutes 
will suffice to move the material to the 
New York City postoffice. 

The rate of postage for the new air- 
plane mail service is 24c an ounce or frac- 
tion thereof, all material being carried «1s 
first-class and given special delivery serv- 
ice at the city of destination. 

With the inauguration of the aéro m:il 
service, postal facilities within the p::t 
80 years have reduced the time of delive'y 
of mail between Washington and Nw 
York from 32 hours by combined sti 
coach, railroad and steamboat to thre 
hours by airplane. 

The average rate of speed by railro:|s 
in the late 30’s was very little, if a», 
greater than that made by stage coach :"d 
horseback post riders. In some instan::s, 
during the 30’s, contracts were awar.-d 
for horse service because quicker tc 
could be made that way than by railro:d. 


. In 1832 the fact was commented upor in 


the Senate in congratulatory terms, ()t 
letters and newspapers had been “brou:ht 
from New York, a distance of 250 mils, 
in 36 hours, and to Boston, 500 miles, in 
three days.” 
Prior to the development of rapid 
through railroad transportation of 1'!, 
the postal express furnished the spe ‘ly 
means of communication. This was know" 
as the “Pony Express,” and was méin- 
tained by establishing numerous stations 
with relays of horses. Between stations ‘)¢ 
riders went at full speed, getting a fresh 
horse every five miles. 
Ricwarp B. Watnovs. 








a ee ee eee 
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BAKING CHIEFS’ SESSION 


Meeting in Washington Largely Attended— 
Present Rules to Continue—Need of Re- 
serves Plan for National Baking Institute 

Wasurnoton, D. C., May 25.—Chiefs of 
the baking divisions from 45 states were 
in conference here the past week to discuss 
baking problems in connection with wheat 
conservation, and to exchange experiences 
with substitute baking. In addition, the 
baking representatives were informed of 
the intention of the Food Administration 
to continue the existing regulations in 
force — the entire war period. No 
changes in the regulations are anticipated 
at the present time, officials believing that 
the existing rules, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with voluntary conservation, will suf- 
fice to save enough wheat to carry the 
allies, the army and the civilian population 
until the next harvest. 

The prospect of a _ 1,000,000,000-bu 
wheat crop, it was stated, is good at this 
time, barring unusual weather disturb- 
ances in the wheat territory. However, 
even with a 1,000,000,000-bu crop harvest- 
ed, representatives of the baking interests 
were informed, there will be no disposition 
on the part of the Food Administration to 
lift the existing regulations on the use of 
substitutes in commercial baking. 

Officials of the Food Administration an- 
ticipate that the coming wheat crops this 
year will mark the high point in American 
wheat production during the war period. 
Next year and succeeding years, if the war 
continues, shortages of labor and other 
influences will tend to reduce production 
to some extent, 

For this reason the Food Administra- 
tion proposes to build up wheat reserves 
both in this country and abroad out of 
this year’s harvest. Such action is neces- 
sary, it is said, in connection with the War 
department programme ultimately to 
send an army variously estimated at from 
3,000,000 to 10,000,000 men to Europe. 

Food Administrator Hoover told the 
baking conferees of the necessity of strict 
conservation of our present wheat supply 
in order to make the feeding of the people 
of the allied countries possible, and at the 
same time keep the people here at home on 
a comfortable diet. He said that this 
country must be prepared for a long war, 
and must take advantage of seasons of 
abundance to store against less favorable 
years, and warned the bakers that relaxa- 
tion of the wheat programme and any con- 
siderable increases in consumption should 
not be expected when the new harvest re- 
lieves our present shortage. Mr. Hoover 
also asked the bakers to withstand the 
natural tendency to expand their business 
during the summer months. 

Dr. Alonzo E, Taylor, food expert of 
the War Trade Board, said that 50 per 
cent of France’s food consists of bread 
which must be supplied by bakers, because 
the women of that country are unable to 
bake their own bread. This, he said, em- 
phasized the pressing necessity for this 
country to supply the bakers of France 
with sufficient wheat flour to meet this 
need with as little change in the food 
ee the people of that country as is 
possi e, : 

!heodore Whitemarsh, of the Bakin 
Division of the Food Administration, | 
that there is only about one-third of the 
normal supply of wheat flour in the Unit- 
cd States to last until Aug. I. He sug- 
gested the more general baking of the 12- 
oz loaf, which, he said, had already dem- 
onstrated its usefulness as a wheat con- 
Server, 

George A. Zabriskie, of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, com- 
paring the war-milling practice of Europe 
and the United States, said that in Eng- 
land and France as high as 85 and 90 per 
ccnt of the wheat berry is being made into 
‘our, He added that in those countries 
‘he people are using as high as 50 per cent 
/f wheat substitutes. 

R. W. Boyden, chief of the Enforce- 
‘icnt Division, stated that every effort is 
made by the Food Administration to ac- 
quaint licensees fully with the regulations, 
n order to require the application of pen- 
alties only in casés of willful violation. 

At the conclusion of the conference the 
baking representatives were urged to dis- 
seminate the technical information se- 
cured at the conference regarding substi- 
tute baking as widely as possible in their 
home states, using tested recipes and 
the general conservation literature sup- 
plied by the Baking Division of the Food 
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Administration to prevent any diminution 
of the conservation programme. 

A long step toward the realization of 
one of the dreams of the baking industry 
was taken at the conference when the 
bakers warmly indorsed the project put 
forward by Win M. Camp airman 
of the National Bakers’ Service Commit- 
tee, in which he advocated the foundation 
of what is to be known as the American 
Institute of Baking, with a financial 
foundation of $1,000,000, It is proposed 
to secure this fund at the time of the 
fourth Liberty Loan in the fall of this 
year. 

The scheme is to get bakers to buy as 
largely as possible of this loan, and to 
trust a portion of their bonds as bond 
to the new institute. Estimates carefully 
made show that there are more than 4,000 
bakers in this country who are able, and, 
it is believed, willing, to buy $250 worth 
of government bonds and have them 
turned over to a national institution which 
will benefit the entire industry. The in- 
terest arising out of these bonds would 
pay for the operation of the institute dur- 
— earlier years. 

he plan proposed is in substance what 
was outlined by Jay Burns, of Omaha, 
in his presidential address at Salt Lake 
Gy in 1916. The tremendous needs and 
rapid changes of the baking industry inci- 
dent to flour sho and war conditions 
have made the n of such an institute 
far more apparent than they were two 
years ago. 

As Mr. Campbell outlined the idea to 
the bakers at Washington, it contemplates 
the securing by purchase of a bakin 
establishment at some centrally locate 
place in the United States, and combining 
with it technical and research laboratories 
where investigations and experimentation 
may go on continually on the many prob- 
lems that are confronting the bakers. At 
the same time there will be instruction in 
baking technology, salesmanship, bakery 
management, cost accounting and other 
problems. 

By purchasing a bakery already in oper- 
ation, there will be no increase in the num- 
ber of competitive elements, and it is the 
understanding that, while the American 
Institute of Baking should be a practical 
bakery selling and marketing its output, 
it would, from the very nature of things, 
be the highest priced bakery in its com- 
munity. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





CONGRESS NOT TO ADJOURN 


President Urges Completion of New Revenue 
Measure, Despite Summer Season and 
Approaching Elections 


Wasurneoton, D. C., May 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Following several days of 
uncertainty as to whether Congress would 
continue in session during the summer to 
pass a new war tax measure, it now ap- 
pears certain that there will be no ad- 
journment until the necessary legislative 
action is taken to determine the tax levy 
at once for the next fiscal year. The mat- 
ter was definitely determined by the ac- 
tion of President Wilson in going before 
a joint session of the Senate and House 
today to recommend and urge that the 
bodies do not adjourn until they pass a 
war tax measure. 

The President gave full ang to 
the arduous labors that have been per- 
formed since last December, and admitted 
that the summer season is upon us, “in 
which labor and counsel are twice as 
arduous and constantly apt to be impaired 
by lassitude and fatigue.” He also ad- 
mitted that the fall elections are ap- 

roaching, when congressmen should go 
eres those who have sent them to Con- 
gress, to make a report of their trustee- 





ship. 
But,” the President said, “we dare not 
to the elections until we have done our 
uty to the full. These are days when 
duty stands stark and naked, and even 
with closed eyes we know it is there. Ex- 
cuses are unavailing; we have either done 
our duty, or we have not, The fact will be 
as ss and plain as the duty itself. In 
peg case lassitude and ‘fatigue seem 
negligible enough. The facts are tonic, 
oan suffice to freshen the labor.” 

The President then set forth that ad- 
ditional revenues must manifestly be pro- 
vided for. He pointed out that Congress 
cannot in fairness wait until the end of 
the fiscal year is at hand to apprise the 
people of the taxes they must pay on 


their earnings of the present fiscal year. 
He said: “Definiteness, early definiteness, 
as to what its tasks are to be is absolutely 
necessary for the successful administra- 
tion of the Treasury. It cannot frame 
fair and workable regulations in haste, 
and it must frame its regulations in haste 
if it is not to know its exact task until 
the very eve of its performance. The 

resent tax laws are marred, moreover, 
«aay which ought to be remod- 


The President called upon Congress to 
eliminate politics from the consideration 
of the bill. Politics, he said, is adjourned. 
The principal increases in taxation he out- 
lined would be on incomes, war profits 
and luxuries. Speaking of the probable 
character of the new taxes, the President 
said: “We shall naturally turn, I sup- 
pose, to war profits and incomes and lux- 
uries for the additional taxes, but the war 
profits and incomes upon which the in- 
creased taxes will be levied will be the 
profits and incomes of the calendar year 
of 1918. It would be manifestly unfair 
to wait until the early months of 1919 to 
say what they are to be.” 

ollowing the address of the President, 
it was quite generally conceded by Senate 
and House leaders that his recommenda- 
tions would be followed, and it is now 
probable that Congress will be in session 
until the first of October. 


Ricuarp B. Warnrovs. 





MILLING CHAIRMEN MEET 


No Reports of Action Made Public, but State- 
ment Is Made that, with Big Crop, 
Flour Troubles Will Cease 


Curcaco, Itt., May 25.—All the divi- 
sional chairmen of the various divisions of 
the United States Food Administration 
Milling Divisions, including James F. 
Bell, general chairman, held a conference 
in Chicago, in the offices of B. A. Eckhart, 
local chairman, on May 21 and 22. The 
ne discussed pertained directly to 
milling at the present time and for the 
future, but nothing was given out to the 
public, except regarding the possibilities 
in the event that a very large crop of 
wheat will be harvested. 

Mr. Eckhart, in speaking of the views 
of the chairmen, said that he expected the 
wheat crop of this country would amount 
to 1,000,000,000 bus. “If we have a crop 
of 900,000,000 bus of wheat or more,” he 
said, “our flour troubles will be over. That 
will give us enough to supply our own 
needs and those of the allies, and unless 
we are confronted with some extraordi- 
nary conditions we will have close to 
1,000,000,000 bus. The entire winter wheat 
crop is in splendid condition, and there 
has been a great improvement during the 
last few weeks. 

“Heretofore we have not been able to 
ship our wheat as fast as we wanted to, on 
account of the lack of ships, but we are 
rapidly accumulating the fleet that is 
needed, and we will able to send the 
surplus across the Atlantic. The flour 
situation is improving rapidly. The pros- 
pect of a big crop has ca the farmers 
to sell all their wheat in preparation for 
the new crop. They realize they will need 
all the space that is available. Forty-five 

er cent of the output of the flour mills 

as been reserved for.export, and this has 
cut down the amount available for use in 
the United States. The prospects are 
that, when the new crop is in, we can make 
an arrangement that will be much more 
satisfactory all round.” 
C. H. Cmarten. 


MUST NOT SELL BELOW COST 

The Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration has issued the 
following notice: 

“Mills with profit accumulations in ex- 
cess of allowable maximum should not 
dissipate such profits by sales below costs, 
except under specific instructions from 
the United States Food Administration.” 











Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplse—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 





May 22 .... 123 160 5 138 74 722 
May 23 .... 170 191 6 79 #4166 ~=«=(°.. 
May 24 .... 152 198 4 65 *.. 1,098 
May 25 .... 183 225 12 181 121 926 
May 27 .... 213 420 3 113 259 696 
May 28 .... 111 115 17 #199 283 793 

Totals.... 952 1,409 47 625 892 4,235 


*Holiday. 


> 695 
WINTER CROP STILL GAINS 


Weather Helps Wheat Throughout South- 
west—Rain Followed by Warm 
Growing Weather 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Further rains in the South- © 
west have much improved wheat condi- 
tions, In western and southwestern Kan- 
sas the benefit has been especially marked, 
for in that territory considerable areas 
were beginning to suffer. 

a R. E, Srerrrme. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The condition of the growing 
wheat crop in Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois remains excellent. The weather is 
ideal, being warm and sunshiny, and the 
plant is making very satisfactory head- 
way. . Se Peter DeRruen. 

Totevo, Onto, May 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Since Saturday we have had hot, 
sultry weather. Growing crops are in ex- 
cellent shape for arrival of hot, growin 
weather, as the cool, wet weather in Apri 
and early May has provided ample subsoil 
moisture, with good root and splendid 
stooling, following which crops should 
make very rapid progress. The outlook is 
one of the best in years. Wheat is heading 
out in southwestern Indiana. It is cooler 
today. W. H. Wieern, Jr. 





Spring Wheat Condition Excellent 

The condition of the growing wheat crop 
throughout the Northwest is all that could 
be expected. The weather to date has 
been unseasonably cool, but this, it is 
claimed, has been more favorable than 
otherwise. While it has checked the growth 
somewhat, it has made for deep roots and 
heavy stooling. This should mean that the 
crop will be able to better. withstand ad- 
verse conditions during the summer. In 
some localities the season is still a week or 
so ahead of normal; in others, however, 
the frequent frosts have retarded growth 
until now the crop is no further advanced 
than a year ago. 

A majority of reports indicate that the 
stand and color of the wheat are excep- 
tionally good. Heavy rains have fallen 
over the spring wheat belt in the last week, 
and for the time being there is ample mois- 
ture. What is needed now is warm weath- 
er to promote growth. 

Oats and barley have not fared as well 
as has wheat. These cereals have suffered 
a little from frosts, but no extenbive 
damage is reported. 





Prohibition Makes Progress 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., May 25.—The 
House has passed the food production 
bill, carrying a total of approximately 
$11,000,000. The measure now goes to 
the Senate, where there is likely to be 
considerable opposition to some of the 
House provisions. Chief among these is 
an amendment proposed by Representa- 
tive Randall, prohibition member from 
California, which compels the President to 
issue a proclamation, prohibiting the use 
of grains and fruits in the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages before the $6,000,- 
000 provision ‘in the measure for increas- 
ge Sas production becomes available. 

e Randall prohibition amendment 
caused a prolonged debate, and was final- 
ly passed by a vote of 112 to 96, with 
many members of the House avoiding the 
record vote. It is considered a most un- 
usual piece of legislation, in that it vir- 
tually orders the President to take action 
previously authorized but left to his dis- 
cretion. 

The Randall amendment will, if it be- 
comes law, prohibit the manufacture of 
beers and wines. It will, however, be op- 
posed by many officials favorable to tem- 
perance who see in rigid prohibition the 
possibility of serious labor unrest. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs, 





Retail Bakers to Meet 
A conference of the retail master bak- 
ers of the United States has been called 
for June 26 at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago. At that time a decision will be 
reached as to the advisability of forming 
a national association of retail bakers. 





New Mexico Millers Meet 
The first annual convention of the New 
Mexico Flour Millers’ Association will be 
held at Albuquerque on June 4, 
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The Minnea wheat flour output last 
week decr 1,865 bbls. The made 
(week ending May 25) 210,580 bbls, 
against 346,380 in 1917, 266,760 in 1916, 
and 285,675 in 1915. Today, 20 mills are 


in operation. 
* 


The only feature to the flour market 
this week was the order issued by the 
United States Food Administration re- 
questing mills not to dissipate any accu- 
mulation of profits, by naming unduly low 
prices on their tg ge Notwithstand- 
ing this order, is at present an ab- 
normally wide range in asking prices be- 
tween the various mills. The minimum 

uotation apparently is not predicated on 
the market value of wheat. Standard 100 

r cent flour is quoted in Minneapolis at 
$5.05@10.20 per bbl, in 98-Ib cotton sacks, 
f.o.b. here, At the i 
claimed. that one local mill is delivering 
flour to groceries at $7.85 per bbl, in % 
paper ba, 

haeet for flour generally is exceed- 
ingly quiet, even for wheat flour. Millers 
say this is due to the fact that buyers have 
tired of endeavoring to get wheat flour 
and, consequently, are not inquiring for it. 

There is almost as wide a range in bar- 
ley flour as there is in wheat flour. Some 
mills ask as low as $8 and others as high 
as $11.50 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Mills making a high-grade 
barley flour claim to be g fair ond 
tities of it at top prices. Others, - 
ever, represent the market as dull. 

Corn flour is in fair request with some, 
but quiet with others. At best there are 
only limited quantities being sold. Tem- 
porarily the trade seems to be overloaded 
with corn products. White corn flour is 

uoted at $9.10@10.35 bbl, and yellow at 

.50@9.10, in 100-lb sacks, here. 

Rye flour, like other mill products, at 
present is quiet. Most of principal 
eastern markets are reported to have a 
larger supply of rye flour on hand than 
they can Scadhty absorb. Values are some- 
what lower. Pure fancy white rye is held 
at $8.55@10.35 bbl, medium at $8.40@ 
9.85, and dark at $8@8.50, in 98-Ib cotton 
sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

* #* 

The millfeed market temporarily is life- 
less. The production of wheat feeds is at 
such a low ebb that mills are able to dis- 
pose of practically every pound produced, 
to their mixed-car trade. At the same 
time, an occasional jobber, because of his 
standing with the is able to — 
a few cars of bran or standard middlings. 
Such instances are rare, however. 

There is little or no demand for sub- 
stitute feeds. No one seems willing to 
take hold of corn feed to any extent. Of- 
ferings of both corn and barley feed are 
fairly liberal. Rye middlings are still in 

good demand and firm in price. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran at $28.25 
@33.50 ton; standard mid $30.25@ 
35.20; red dog, $29.75@34.75 (one mill 
still asks $48 for red dog); corn feed, $45 
@47.50; barley feed, $30@37.50; rye mid- 
dlings, $45@48,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
here. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minnea: and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,975 bbls, show that in the 
week ending May 25 made 80,980 


- bbls of flour, against 1 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The table shows the amount of 
é flour, barley flour, corn flour, graham 
and rice flour made during the week 


ending May 25, 1918, as reported by four 
Minneapolis mills and 15 interior mills, in 


barrels: 
Barley Corn G’ham Rice 





WES 6 ne ne aee 2,168 22,974 680 1,822 
Interior ... 4,694 17,733 9,842 saa 
Totals.... 4,694 19,896 32,816 


During week ending May 18, five Min- 
neapolis mills and 18 interior made _ the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Gham Rice 
sevens 15,448 20,471 19,962 3,149 3,397 





Mpls. 
Interior ... 19,106 19,699 6,075 .. 
Totals... 34,554 40,170 26,037 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Mi lis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation May 28: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
E and F mills. > 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Phoenix, Palisade and Lin¢oln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB and 
F mills. fied 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minnea and 
Duluth last w ag. ted 1,158,000 bus, 
a net decrease from the preceding week 


of 96,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
a decrease of 103,000 bus, and at Duluth 
an increase of 7,000. 

For the week énded Saturday, May 25, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 1,188 1,512 1,793 1,775 950 
Duluth ......... *20 °793 321 235 321 
Teta vissscce 1,158 


2,305 2,114 2,010 1,271 
Duluth, bonded... ... ess 90 5 71 


Totals - 2,204 2,015 1,342 


*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
‘Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to May 25, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 64,703 96,142 142,685 94,277 








Duluth ....... *16,902 22,462 91,888 66,829 
Totals ...... 81,605 118,604 234,573 151,106 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 9,279 12,016 1,861 
Totals .....- «esses 127,883 246,588 152,967 


*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on May 25, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1918 1917 
Minneapolis.. 68 6,169 
Duluth ...... *116 *5,071 9,857 


174 10,230 


1915 1914 
4,023 13,080 
2,356 4,824 


6,379 17,904 
14 260 


18,154 





Totals ..... 
Duluth, b’d’d, 


Totals 
*Includes Canadian. 


JUTE BAGGING SCARCE 


Bag manufacturers quote 8-oz jute 
sacks for fall delivery at $246, and 101,- 
oz jute at $297, og M, printed on one side, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Shipments of jute from Calcutta have 
fallen off very materially, and there is 
little prospect of an early decline in 
prices. It is expected that the government 
will take increasingly large quantities of 
heavy 7 The demand for burlaps in 
general is said to be fully 25 per cent 
greater than before America entered the 
war. 

There is a decided searcity of second- 
hand bags. Many buyers of new bags are 
now d a return of same, which 
leaves fewer on the market for buyers of 
second-hand bags. 

The c pesesen’ of the Calcutta mills to 
establish a fixed price on jutes has fallen 
throu The price indicated was in line 
with the present market, but the mills de- 
manded a guaranty that the trade would 
absorb ,000 yards a month, and this 
was to continue in effect until 12 months 
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be considerable difficulty in securing heavy 
export jute sacks later in the year. 


farmer who grow 


MONTANA TAKES WHEATLESS PLEDGE 


Following a meeting of the county food 
administrators of Eaten, Alfred At- 


ote was unanimous.” 

A message from Herbert C. Hoover, 
federal Food Administrator, was read in 
many Minneapolis churches Sunday last, 
asking the people to forego the use of 
wheat as much as ble until the new 
crop is harvested. In order to stretch out 
the meager supplies of wheat and export 


enough to k the allies going, the con- 
sumption in country will have to be 
cut down to about one-third of normal. 


A. D. Wilson, the Minnesota adminis- 
trator, has supplemented Mr. Hoover’s 
pnd sent letters to — 
organizations, them to get volun- 
tary pledges from their citaniiors to ab- 
dan teak Gn tie af winek eth wank 
harvest. The message states that a great 
international emergency has arisen which 
demands that every possible ounce of 
wheat be diverted to our soldiers and the 
allies. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILL DOUBLING CAPACITY 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
started work on an addition to its mill at 
Minneapolis that will increase its capacity 
to 5,000 bbls daily. Excavation for the 
new building is already under way, and a 
contract: for the construction work has 
beén awarded. The addition will be a 
duplicate of the present plant, and will be 
seven stories h, of re-enforced concrete 
construction. building permit has been 
taken out for $70,000. 

While contract for machinery has not 
yet been awarded, it is that a 
complete line of Nordyke & Marmon 
equipment will be installed. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Helmer Milling Co., of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., has increased its capital stock 
from $60,000 to $100,000. 

L. B. Denison, eee of the Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., who has 
been laid up with rheumatism for several 
weeks, is again at his office. 

Charles H. Hitch, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who represents the Sheffield-King Milling 
Co. in central states territory, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor during the week. 

William H. Sudduth, secretary and 
treasurer W. J. Jennison Co., Minnea 
returned May 27 from Virginia, where 
he has been for the last six weeks, 

The Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
of St. Paul, has recently been rice 
flour, and has sold considerable to other 
mills not equipped to make.this product. 

A —o decrease in the produc- 
tion of barley flour is noted in the North- 


west, and a co g increase in the 
output of corn flour. Production of rye 
flour has also decreased perceptibly. 


Samuel Knighton, of Samuel ton 


& Son, flour brokers, New York City, is 
in Minneapolis late in the week. 
He is making one of his periodical west- 
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ern trips, and calling on his mill conne: 


~ Stanwood N. Osgood, who for 14 year: 
has been with the Mil. 
Co., of Minneapolis, in the advertising an. 
sales departments, leaves this week fo 
Chicago, to enter the flour-jobbing busi 
ness on his own account. 

The Merchants’ Elevator Co., of Minn. 
a has absorbed the business of th 

be Grain Co., of Sioux Falls, S. D. [» 
the the Minneapolis conce: 
acquires elevators at Sioux Falls, Rowen... 
Tea, Renner, Morefield and Crooks. 

The Russell-Miller Co., Minn. 
apolis, is this week ente a numb: - 
of its field representatives, among thei, 
being J. A. Glenn, of Asheville, N. C, 
Frank H. Petrie, Biloxi, Miss., Joh 
Burns, Louisville, Ky. V. A. Phelp 


po meee 8g Fea and George Wagsta‘: 


Word has been received from Washin, - 
ton that there is no possibility at preser! 
of placing rye flour on the substitute lis. 
The qu it is understood, has bec: 
thoroughly threshed out by the Food Aci 
ministration. Authority. for classing r\ 
flour as a substitute has been taken out 0. 
a hands of the various state administr: 

rs. 

Minneapolis terminal elevator operator. 
for some weeks have been threatened wit) 
the possibility of their workers organizin,: 
a union and demanding an t-hour day. 
This the elevator owners is imprac 
ticable, under existing conditions. Some 
of the companies have compromised with 
their workers and granted them 40c an 
hour on a nine-hour basis. 

A meeting of the food administrators 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming was hel: 
in Minneapolis May 25. Some time ago, 
a zone committee was formed to investi- 
gate complaints placed with the food ad- 
ministrators in these six states. The meci 
ing Saturday was merely to discuss mat 
ters that have come up and to arrange for 
offices in Minneapolis for this committee. 
From here the administrators went to 
Washington for a conference at Food Ad 
ministration headquarters. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Carl Reich is now second miller for the 
Crescent Milling Co. at Fairfax, Minn. 

A few Minneapolis mills a week ago ai- 
vanced the wages of their fnillers to 55c an 
hour, or $4.40 for an eight-hour day. 
Truckers or loaders get 40c an hour. 

Alex and Frank Huhn, of the A. Huln 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, attended thc 
conference of the corn millers in Chicago, 
May 27, in the interest of the new Huln 
machine for drying and sterilizing meal. 

Ha Cornish, superintendent for thc 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Keewati:, 
Ont., is in Minneapolis late in 
the week on his way to I apolis, to 
attend the annual convention of the Fr:- 
ternity of Operative Millers of Americ’. 
The representation from the Northwe:t 
at the convention is expected to be light. 

The Queen Bee mill at Sioux Falls, <. 
D., which is now owned by the Laral: 
Flour Mills Corporation, of Hutchinso 
Kansas, is to be remodeled to grind wh« 
and corn. It has been making barley flo. 
for several months, The improvemei'- 
contemplated will cost approximat: 
$25,000. Installing of new machinery - 
to begin next month. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


To offset the advance of 25 per cent 
freight rates, which Director-General | 
Adoo has ordered to take effect June 
mills will simply add l5c bbl to the co 
of flour. 

Two additional Minneapolis transp: 
tation men haye entered the insuran 
field. Charles A. Canning, formerly gc 
eral agent for the Great Lakes Tran: 
Corporation, is with the Fred L. Gray ©: 
and Thomas A. Matthews, for many ye: 
commercial agent here for the Nick! 
Plate Fast Freight Lines, is with Willia 
B. Joyce & Co. 

A committee has been appointed by t!: 
regional director of railroads to sup«' 
vise ‘the movement of er 
products lake-and-rail. . W. Walker. 
of Dulath, vice-president of the Dulut! 
South Shore & Atlantic Railroad, is chair 
man of the committee. The other mem- 
bers are: W. A. McGonagle, president ©! 

(Continued on page 706.) 
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Flour trade situation shows no new de- 
velopments. Four of the local mills ground 
no wheat flour during the week, and the 
limited output of the remainder was large- 
ly for government account. The larger 
country mills, if in operation, are likew 
busy on government orders, usually, and 
have very little flour to spare for domestic 
shipment. Some of the smaller country 
mills, however, are offering flour in moder- 
ately increased volume, local brokers re- 
porting the purchase of a number of car 
lots from this class of mills in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and occasionally 
from those in Colorado, Utah and farther 
west. 

Locally, mills report about unchanged 
prices, 100 per cent regulation flour being 
quoted in bulk at $9.60@10.10. bbl. k Bro- 
kers report handling some Missouri soft 
wheat flour at around $11.50, in jute. In- 
terior hard wheat mills are getting prices 
somewhat in excess of those heard of a 
week ago, sales at a Missouri River basis 
of $10.50@11.50 bbl, in sacks, being re- 
ported. Western flour is quoted slightly 
higher at $10.80@11.25, in sacks, same 


basis. 
SUBSTITUTES STILL A “WALL-FLOWER” 


The substitutes for wheat flour continue 
unpopular. Practically no car-lot busi- 
ness is reported, and certain holders were 
attempting, with partial success, to un- 
load both barley flour and rye flour, in 
less-than-carload lots at prices that were 
well below last week’s nominal quotations 
for car lots. Nominal quotations for bar- 
ley flour would be $8.50@9 bbl, in sacks. 

‘Corn flour is quoted at $4.90@5.20 per 
100-lb sack for kiln-dried white, and $4.60 
@4.85 for yellow, with almost no sale for 
the latter. Brokers report being offered 
corn flour at figures materially below the 
foregoing range. 

Corn meal is in very poor demand, 
though local mills have been able to oper- 
ate their plants steadily until within the 
last few days, largely on old orders, White 
pearl meal is quoted at $4.30@4.50 per 
100 Ibs, in cotton, and yellow pearl at 
$4@4.25. 

Rice flour is quoted at $9.40 per 100-Ib 
sack. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ..cssessessevess 15,450 18 
Last Week .cccoccssesesese 16,200 19 
Year BBO wrsccecscesserses 61,800 86 
TWO years @BO .....+ese0-s 55,100 17 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 69 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western miller, is here shown: 


Fiour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 299,520 94,554 31 
Last week ....+.. 293,520 128,931 43 
Year @BO ..seeee 291,720 175,966 60 
Two years ago... 262,020 163,871 62 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,439 bbls this week, 10,414 last 
week, 3,550 a year ago and 15,396 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 18 reported do- 
mestic business good, 14 fair, and 23 slow 
and quiet. 


SMALL BUSINESS IN MILLFEED 


The present administration differentials 
still govern the prices at which the limited 
offerings of bran and shorts produced b 
local and interior mills are readily sold, 
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despite the near date when the revised 
rules, which materially lessen the price at 
which the latter can be sold, become ef- 


fective. Locally, bran sells at the mills, 
in straight or mixed car lots, at $1.60@ 
1.65, brown shorts at $1.70@1.75, and gray 
shorts at $2.05@2.10. 

Corn bran is selling at $1.30@1.50, and 
corn chop at $3@3.10, per 100-Ib sack. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Rains have been of daily occurrence 
over the Southwest during the past week, 
the wheat being materially benefited in 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska where the 
soil had beeome quite dry. Precipitation 
of one to two inches was reported at many 
Oklahoma points, along the Missouri 
River in Kansas and Nebraska, and ex- 
tending well into the western part of 
those states, with the exception of south- 
western Kansas, where more rain is need- 
ed at once to maintain the present crop 
promise. 

Continuous heavy winds quickly sap the 
moisture from the soil, apparently neces- 
sitating more generous. and frequent rains 
this spring than usual. Mostly these rains 
have come as needed, and much depends 
upon whether they do so during the next 
fortnight. Indications point to a very 
early harvest, wheat-cutting having begun 
in Texas, and is expected in southern 
Oklahoma during the first week in June. 
Farther north the crop is perhaps rela- 
tively somewhat more backward, accord- 
ing to some observers. 


NINETY-EIGHT MILLION BUS FOR KANSAS 


Kansas has an excellent chance to raise 
a 100,000,000-bu wheat crop this year, ac- 
cording to the monthly crop report made 
public yesterday by J. C. Mohler, secre- 
tary of the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture. In this report Mr. Mohler aban- 
dons the percentage basis of expressing 
conditions, and presents figures showing 
the acreage of wheat standing in every 
county, and the indicated yield per acre, 
based on conditions existing May 18. 

The average indicated yield for the 
entire state is 15.6 bus, on 6,302,224 acres, 
a total of 98,411,822 bus, which has been 
exceeded but twice in the state’s history, 
in 1914 and 1916. Such a harvest would 
be 137 per cent greater than in 1917, says 
the report, which follows in part: 

There has been marked improvement in 
the prospect, as a whole, in the last month, 
owing to abundant rains in the eastern 
two-thirds of the state immediately fol- 
lowing the board’s canvass of conditions 
April 18. Much wheat then regarded as 
of such poor promise in certain portions 
that it would be abandoned will now be 
left for harvest. 

This grain is more than offset by further 
losses in a number of counties prominent 
for large acreages sown, and especially in 
the western third. Here additional wheat 
perished because of lack of moisture. Re- 
cent high winds did much damage in a 
wide area and dried out the soil. 

Rains of this week, however, have large- 


‘ly repaired the situation in the eastern and 


north-central parts, but elsewhere mois- 
ture is needed. Probably no Kansas wheat 
crop has been freer from insects than the 
present one. 

Approximately 60 per cent, or 58,000,000 
bus, of the prospective crop is in a block 
of 26 counties comprising the southern 
two-thirds of the central third of the state 
and famed as the “wheat belt.” Sumner 
County leads all others, with a probable 
aggregate output of 4,072,628 bus, fol- 
lowed, in order, by Barton, Reno, Pratt, 
Stafford and McPherson, each with 3,000,- 
000 bus or more. 

Outside of this so-called “wheat belt” 
there are only 12 other counties that will 
likely produce “1,000,000 bus or more of 
wheat each—one to the west, four in the 
extreme northwest, two to the north, four 
in the northeast, and one in the southeast. 
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Counties reportin; the highest prospec- 
tive Brsmewie'. 4p are in the pe ht Lyon 


leading with 28, followed by its neighbors 
on the east and west, Coffey and Chase, 
with 25 and 24 bus, res tively. 

The average condition of the state’s 
spring wheat is given as 90-per cent. Out- 
side of about half a dozen northwestern 
counties, very little spring wheat is grown 
in Kansas. ; 

The prospect for oats continues flatter- 
ing, although the present condition of 
85.65 per cent for the state is less than a 
month ago by five points. The counties 
having largest acreage in oats range 
in average condition from 85 to 94, the 
latter, the highest, in Labette. The esti- 
mated area sown to oats this spring ex- 
ceeds that of any other year and amounts 
to about 2,600,000 acres. 

The condition of barley is rated uni- 
formly as good, the general average for 
the state being 85.6 per cent. Of the 
978,000 acres probably sown—an increase 
of 14.4 per cent over last year—practical- 
ly all is in the western counties. 

Reporters suggest that only about 80 
per cent of the 8,800,000 acres it is expect- 
ed wiil be devoted to corn is planted, and 
that much of the planted corn has not yet 
made its appearance through the ground. 
It has been rather cool for corn, and in 
the extreme southeast too wet. On that 
account, and also because of damage by 
cutworms, considerable replanting has 
been necessary. 

Throughout the principal corn-planting 
regions, soil conditions, ds a whole, have 
been favorable for planting and vigorous 
growth. The general average condition 
of the state’s growing corn is 83.2, against 
79.3 a year ago, 100 representing a satis- 
factory stand and development, 


SUMNER COUNTY WHEAT ACREAGE 


The Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, has just compiled a report show- 
ing the acreage of standing wheat in. Sum- 
ner County to be 266,321, compared with 
232,596 acres harvested a year ago. An 
interesting feature of the report is that it 
was issued May 24, the date on which the 
monthly crop report of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture was published, and 
while the state report suggests a possible 
yield of 4,072,628 bus, or 18 bus per acre 
on 226,257 acres, in Sumner County, Sec- 
retary Mohler calls attention to the fact 
that his acreage figures are subject to 
later revision, when the official returns of 
the county assessors have been received. 

Since the Hunter Milling Co. has care- 
fully canvassed the townships of Sumner 
County and checked the acreage figures 
with those of the assessor of that county, 
it is quite possible that the revised figures 
of the state board will later be made close- 
ly to agree with the mill’s figures. This 
would mean an increased production of 
720,000 bus, should the estimate of 18 bus 
per acre hold good for the county. 


OKLAHOMA MILLERS ELECT OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, held May 22-23 in 
Oklahoma a the following officers were 
elected for ensuing year: president, 
J. A. Ruth, Kingfisher; vice-president, 
K. E. Humphrey, El Reno; secretary- 
treasurer, Frank Foltz, re-elected. New 
directors elected were H. Dittmer, El 
Reno; E. Wiegel, Perry; G. G. Sohlberg, 
Oklahoma City; I. W. Rodkey, Edmond; 
J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee. 


“DRIVING” FOR WHEAT 


Quite a number of carloads of flour, 
offered by interior Kansas mills during 
the past fortnight, are the direct result of 
an almost microscopic search for wheat 
that was conducted by the millers among 
the farms in their communities. Perhaps 
because they had little else to do, owing to 
the existing milling situation, these mill- 
ers drove out among the farmers and in 
not a few instances would learn that one 
might have 25 or 50 or possibly 100 bus 
of wheat remaining from the 1917, or pos- 
sibly a preceding, crop that, for no par- 
ticular reason, had not been marketed. 

Since in almost every instance of this 
kind there was no disposition on the part 
of the farmer to refuse to sell such odd 
lots of wheat, especially when the urgent 
need for every possible bushel had been 
explained to him, the miller was able to 
buy the grain, though sometimes only by 
agreeing to make his own arrangements 
for hauling it to town. A two or three 
days’ drive through the country usually 
started sufficient wheat to the mill to make 
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a carload of flour which otherwise would 
not have been created in time to help tide 
over the present scarcity. 

For years it has been the custom for 
broom corn buyers or stockmen to “drive” 
the country in their efforts to accumulate 
car lots of brush or live stock, but never - 
before in recent years at least, have flour 
millers adopted such a plan of wheat- 
buying. 

IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 

Lieutenant John R. Alden, until a few 
months ago chief accountant in the office 
of the Ellsworth (Kansas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., is a direct descendant of John 
Alden, who came to America in the May- 
flower. He received his commission re- 
cently at the Second Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Sheridan, Ill., and was sent 





Lieutenant John R. Alden 


immediately to France where he is now re- 
ceiving additional training. 

Since boyhood Lieutenant Alden has 
been a student of explosives, a collector of 
firearms, and is an expert duck hunter. 
When his opportunity on the firing line 
comes, this experience, combined with his 
determination to learn the methods of 
modern warfare, should enable Lieutenant 
Alden effectively to “speak for himself” 
and for Uncle Sam. 


LOCAL MILL IS DISCIPLINED 


Announcement was made here today by 
E. R. Morrison, attorney for the south- 
western enforcement of the Food Admin- 
istration, that the milling license of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
had been revoked following charges made 
some weeks ago based on the company’s 
accounting methods. It is understood that 
the license will be renewed later. 

Officials of the Ismert-Hincke company 
say that, because the concern is family 
controlled, its accounting methods were 
in simple form, and that it had the great- 
est difficulty in adapting its system to 
administration requirements. It has been 
at all times an ardent supporter of the 
Food Administration plan, and has closely 
followed regulations governing milling. 


NOTES 

Leo M. Blacker, formerly engaged in 
the flour business in Kansas City, is build- 
ing an elevator at Gardner, Kansas, where 
he will engage in the grain business. 

L. A. Arneson, secretary of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, and E. P. Jones, 
in charge of the company’s country eleva- 
tors, Hutchinson, Kansas, were in town 
this week. 

The. Lehrack Contracting & Engineer- 
ing Co. received a contract this week for 
the erection of a head house and about 
70,000 bus additional grain storage capac- 
ity at the plant of the Miller Cereal Co., 
Omaha, Neb. The new structure will be 
of re-enforced concrete. 

The Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. will 
establish a branch in Philadelphia, July 1, 
under the management of A. E. Watson, 
formerly with the Washburn-Crosby Co., 


and more recently eastern manager for 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., with 
Philadelphia headquarters. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
— Flour Mills Co., in town this 
week, advised that the work was under 
way which will increase the capacity of his 
company’s mill to 1,000 bbls, and when 
completed the plant will be devoted to the 
manufacture of wheat flour again, after 
having operated on barley the last few 
months. 

M. A. Blacker, vice-president of the 
Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas, and 
formerly of the Blacker Flour Co., this 
city, leave wr pes, Best Washington, 
D. C., where he will t as a private in 
the Quartermaster’s Corps, National 
army, where his work will be in connection 
with the purchase of army flour in the 
Department of Subsistence. 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, in town today, stated that several of 
the important wheat-producing counties 
in southwestern Kansas needed further 
rains at once to prevent deterioration of 
the crop. Steady winds, he said, quickly 
sapped the moisture from the and 
now is a critical time in the development 
of the wheat plants, when ample moisture 
is necessary. 


Relief Transport Improved 

Wasuineton, D. C., Ma y 25.—The 
steamers chartered by the Belgian Relief 
Commission have been restored to their 
normal tonnage, and the grave peril of 
starvation which has confronted 10,000,- 
000 Belgian and French wae in the 
territory occupied by the Germans there- 
by removed. Mr. Hoover’s statement an- 
nouncing the improvement in food trans- 
port to Belgium reads in part as follows: 

“As a result of the diversion of a large 

art of the shipping employed by the 
Relief Commission to other war purposes, 
it had been necessary to reduce the bread 
ration to six ounces per diem, this being 
one ounce below even the present German 
ration, with corresponding reductions in 
the other foodstuffs. 

“Negotiations have been for some time 
under way between the British, French 
and American governments, through W. 
B. Poland in Europe and Prentiss Gray, 
of the Relief Commission here, with the 
co-operation of Mr. Hurley, of the United 
States Shipping Board, Mr. Franklin, of 
the Ship Control Committee, and Mr. 
Stevens, their representative in Euro 
and the British shipping executive, 
whose combined efforts arrangements 
have been made through which the Ameri- 
can and British governments have each 
undertaken to find one-half of the neces- 
sary shipping in order to restore the vol- 
ume of foodstuffs necessary for the main- 
tenance of these people. 

“Ships have been assigned from those 
formerly plying in the allied food trades, 
and adjustments have been made in the 
American shipping position, among oth- 
ers, to take 50,000 tons of shipping from 
the Cuban sugar trade, applying it to 
equivalent eg mge This latter has been 
made possible by the reduction in sugar 
to the confectionery and sweet drink in- 
dustries, through the rationing scheme 
now in operation by the Food Adminis- 
tration. . 

“Our President and Premiers Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd-George have all person- 
ally interested themselves in finding a 
solution to the situation. Shipping pro- 
viding for the dispatch of 90,000 tons of 
foodstuffs in the next 30 days has been 
placed at the disposal of the commission, 
and further arrangements settled for the 
future. 

“Even with this additional shipping, the 
Belgian ration must be of the most 
meager character, but I am confident that 
actual starvation on a wholesale scale 
has again been saved.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 








Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Pennsylvania Association of Master 
Bakers, Reading, June 10-12. 

Arkansas State Bakers’ Association, 
Jonesboro, June 15-17. 

Potomac States Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Cumberland, Md., June 
17-19. 

New Jersey Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Newark, June 18. 

Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, Cedar Point, Ohio, July 16-18, 
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Flour-trading is virtually at a standstill. 
Most mills find the trade fairly well sup- 
— for present needs, and are not en- 
eavoring to encourage business, as those 
that. are still grinding wheat have govern- 
ment contracts to fulAll, and are advising 
their regular customers to buy only as 
needed. Large eastern centers are appar- 
ently still in need of flour, and mills in a 
ition to furnish it did a fair volume of 
usiness. 

Quotations on flour are about nominal. 
There is a wide range daily, due to varied 
cost of production. Very little change was 
noted in the wheat flour trade in southern 
territory. Business was light, mills mak- 
ing only occasional sales of small lots in 
mixed cars. 

Jobbers and bakers were almost entirely 
out of the market for rye and barley 
flour, as far as new commitments were 
concerned, and the volume of business 
transacted was small. Rice flour is slow 
of sale, due to its high price. There was 
some inquiry for corn products from buy- 
ers who were in actual need, but in the 
South and East, corn flour and meal sup- 
plies are in excess of requirements. 

New business in local market was light. 
There was a good demand for hard wheat 
flour, offerings of which are scarce, but 
soft wheat flour continues dul. No im- 
provement was noted in the demand for 
substitutes. A daily routine business is 
passing to meet current needs, but sales 
are confined to a car or two, and total busi- 
ness reported was small. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: hard 
winter 100 per cent, $10.60@11.75, jute; 
soft winter 100 per cent, $10.50@11.35, 
jute or cotton. Straight. rye flour, $10.90 
@11.25 bbl; white, $11.25@12,—jute. 
Kiln-dried corn meal, $4 per 100 lbs; yel- 
low corn flour, $5@5.25; white, $5.60. Rice 
flour, $9.35@9.65 per 100 Ibs, cotton. Bar- 
ley flour, $9.25@10 bbl, jute. 

No change in the wheat feed situation; 
scarce and wanted. Rye feed was in bet- 
ter uest, and there was also a good 
deman 
feedstuffs remain inactive. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois making excellent 
progress under ideal weather conditions. 
All sections had showers, but warm, sun- 
shiny weather prevailed the greater part 
of week, The plant in practically all 
sections is heading out, and reports, gen- 
erally, are hy 4 good. Corn-seeding is 
being delayed, due to the showery weather. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Condition fine; wheat heading out 
...Continues to look well; have had rain 
almost every day for two weeks, but wheat 
a Aaag any ill effects so far... 

eading out and making good headway 
...Favorable, but too much rain for plant- 
ing corn. ..Excellent...Very good... Al- 
most perfect, but too much rain lately; 
wheat heading out... Very » but can- 
not say how heavy rains affect it... 
Excellent; could not be better. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Columbia (Iil.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Rolier Mitis Cs, 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 


Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Il, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week en May 25 was 13,600, rep- 


" resenting 27 per cent of capacity, com- 
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pared with 21,250, or 42 per cent, last 
week, 18,900, or 38 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,000, or 67 per cent, in 1916. k 

Outside mills, with a weekly ca 
77,400 bbls, the product of whic 
from St. Louis, made 24,600, represent- 
ing 32 per cent, compared with 20,900, or 
27 per cent, last week, 40,100, or 52 per 
cent, a year ago, and 51,200, or 66 per 
cent, in 1916. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

The Missouri Milling Division sent a 
perp oy Panetta this week to all mills 
of this division, to ascertain the amount of 
wheat storage owned or leased by the dif- 
ferent mills, either in their own mills or in 
country or terminal elevators. 

A bulletin was sent to all millers of the 
Missouri Division operating under agree- 
ment, asking for information regarding 
the rated capacity and kind of power used 
by the mills under its supervision. 


NOTES 


S. S. Carlisle, of the S. S. Carlisle Grain 
Co., visited the trade and his many friends 
in St. Louis this week. 

The St. Louis Grain Club will hold its 
annual outing at the Bellerive Country 
Club, Tuesday, May 28. 

The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold local meetings at the following 
places on the dates indicated: Poplar 
Bluff, May 27; Sp eld, May 29; Se- 
dalia, May 31; Moberly, June 4; Hanni- 
bal, June 5; Chillicothe, June. 7. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., May 25.—Wholesale 
grocers have been receiving a few lots of 
soft wheat flour, presumably old con- 
tracts on which shipments have been de- 
layed. However, they are not offering 
through their salesmen, and only fill when 
orders come in direct with request from 
the client that he must have a few bags. 

Substitutes are still on the decline, and 
buyers are unwilling to take on corn goods 
or cereals now, even at the lowest prices, 
fearing the results of warm weather on 
these products. The potato campaign is 
still on; and bakers are showing willing- 
ness to lend support by using a percentage 
of potatoes with other substitutes. 

ut few mills have offered flour, and 
these in nearly every instance with the 
understanding that a large part of the 
shipment should be made up of corn goods. 
Prices on flour varied $1@3 bbl. There is 
also quite a range in prices of spot goods, 
such as corn meal and other corn prod- 
ucts, the same grade being sold at $4.10@ 
5.40 per 100 Ibs. 
The following are wholesalers’ quota- 


tions: Flour, $10.50@11.25 bbl. Bran, on 
track, $245 per 100 lbs, ta Corn, 
bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.80@1.85; 


No. 3 mixed, $1.70@1.75. Oats, bulk on 
track: No. 3 white, 84c; No. 2 white, 85c. 
Corn products: Corn meal, $9.80; cream 
meal, $10.60; grits, $10.80. 


* * 


John M. Parker, food administrator for 


Louisiana, has gone east to attend a meet- 
ing of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration at Washington, D. C. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Kafir and Milo Flours 


According to a recent bulletin of the 
Law Department of the Food Adminis- 
tration, feterita flours and meals are list- 
ed as wheat flour substitutes in Wheat 
Conservation Rules 26, 29 and 31, which 
govern sales of wheat flour to retailers 
and consumers, but Kafir and milo flours 
and meals are not expressly included in 
the list. Nevertheless, they are consid- 
ered substitutes, being included by inter- 


. pretation in “feterita flours and meals.” 


Kafir and milo flours and meals are ex- 
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pat included in the list of substitutes 
‘or bakers, which is contained in Wheat 
Conservation Rule 25. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvuturn, Minn., May 27.—Flour was 
quieter last week. The light supplies of 
wheat are halting business, and the slow 
condition is practically certain to in- 
tensify until new wheat comes in. Mills 
are not offering, and buyers are not in- 
sistent in their demands, knowing that 
conditions will not permit their being sat- 
isfied. Cleaning up old contracts and 
making limited sales of substitutes occu- 
pied entire attention of mills. The 
market for the latter is depressed, the 
public using them very conservatively. 

The durum flour mill had a few smal! 
lots for sale the past week, and distrib- 
uted them among regular customers. A 
buying interest -is in evidence, but the 
present situation will not allow mills to 
sell except occasionally when odd lots are 
open. 

Some scattered sales of rye flour in 
mixed cars were made to outside trade, 
and some small parcels were also taken 
locally. The request for it was limited, 
buyers picking up just enough to cover 
immediate needs. Prices were unchanged 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
only 5,830 bbls of wheat and 830 bbls of 
other flour, or 19 per cent of capacity, 
against 7,430 bbls, or 21 per cent, the 
previous week, and 19,410, or 54 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Millfeed is dull, and trade limited. 
restricted output is readily sold. — 

NOTES 

T. H. Hagen, Minneapolis grain man, 
was on ’change last week. 

The stock of rye in Duluth-Superior 
elevators is down to 1,000 bus. 

The Duluth Board of Trade and all 
mills and elevators will be closed Thurs- 
day, Memorial Day. 

Shipments of 55,000 bus barley by ves- 
sel and 9,000 bus by rail reduced the stock 
in Duluth-Superior elevators to 172,000 
bus. 

A lot of 18,000 bus bonded barley was 
reshipped from here to Canada last week, 
apparently being wanted in the Dominion 
for seed. 





The 


A shipment of 21,000 bus corn was 
made by boat to Buffalo last week, ani 
nearly cleaned out the stock in store, onl) 
2,151 bus remaining. 

Watson S. Moore, secretary of the Foo: 
Administration Grain Corporation, has 
been here from New York for several 
days, his second visit home since enter- 
ing the service. 

The Duluth Board of Trade member; 
will vote May 31 on an amendment to the 
rules increasing the commission on ha\ 
from 75¢ per ton and a minimum of $7.5() 
per carload to $1 and $10, respectively. 

The flour movement through Dulut! 
and down the Great Lakes is increasiny 
in volume. Fair stocks have accumulate: 
but the movement. out is steady and pe: 
mits only a little to get ahead of th. 
boats. 

Wheat receipts the past week showed ° 
little increase, but are still less than rc 
quirements. The stock in store is prac 
tically all durum. A shipment of 12,000 
bus was reported today, and further wit!i- 
drawals are expected soon. 

Cash basis for flaxseed has a lower 
tendency. In the readjustment toda), 
track was quoted Sc under July future. 
instead of May price, to 6c over, as pr’- 
viously. Belief that increased acreage wi’! 
be seeded led to bearish feeling extendi:.: 
to futures. 

A boatload of 80,000 bus Argenti': 
flaxseed left Buffalo late last week, cv 
signed to Minneapolis interests. Arrivi!': 
here tomorrow, it will be unloaded int) 
store and later railed to destinatio. 
Transportation difficulties have delay«:| 
its movement. Another cargo may po 
sibly be brought up the lakes. 

At a meeting of the Minnesota bakers’ 
service committee held here late last wee!, 
bakers were informed that they will pro!- 
ably soon be required to use 40@50 pcr 
cent of substitutes for wheat flour. The 
special -attention of dealers has been 
called by the food control authorities ‘0 
the necessity for observing the regulation 
that each person must be limited to tlic 
use of six pounds of wheat flour pcr 
month. F. G. Cartson. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, May 
25, was estimated at 18,250 bbls, or 61 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 9,250, or 
24 per cent, last w 24,500, or 93 per 
cent, in 1917, and 21,500, or 78 per cent, 
in 1916. 

More wheat flour is being turned out by 
the mills of Chicago at present than for 
several weeks. One mill, idle due to a 
breakdown in its power plant, has re- 
sumed operation on wheat and rye, and 
another has increased its wheat flour out- 
put. It is more than probable, however, 
that the producton of flour, especially that 
made from wheat, will not show any de- 
cided increase in this market for some 
time. 

A far greater amount of flour is com- 
ing into Chicago than for two or three 
months. Some jobbers claim that they 
cannot see any increase, but bakers are not 
complaining. Two or three of the larger 
ones stated this week that they were 
operating their plants a few weeks ago 
with only enough flour to last them four or 
five days, while at present their bookings 
are sufficient to keep them going until the 
middle of June. 

More western flour is offered here than 
from the Northwest. Some of the Utah 
and Wyoming mills have quoted freely of 
their 100 per cent patents. Mills in Okla- 
homa, Western Kansas and Nebraska have 
advised their connections here that they 
are getting more wheat, as the farmers 
appear to be offering their grain in antici- 
pation of a new crop which, according to 
indications, will be excellent. 

A wide variation in quotations is notice- 
able, but where they range low, the mills 
appear to have very little flour to offer. 
This is true of one or two in Minneapolis 
that have quoted here as low as $9.80, 
cotton, for 100 per cent patents, but claim 
they cannot offer anything. Bakers have 
paid as high as $12.20, cotton, for both 
spring and hard winter flour. 

The grain product that is the least 
wanted is rye flour. The trade here seems 
to be pretty well filled up, and east of 
here the markets appear to have heavy 
stocks. The low quotations come from 
jobbers, and not from mills. White pat- 
ent rye flour can be purchased today at 
around $10, in jutes. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT REMAINS 


Correspondence reaching the office of 
Millers’ National Federation . indicates 
that millers have been considerably agi- 
tated over the rumor that milling in tran- 
sit might be abolished. Such a proposal 
was submitted to the director general of 
railroads, and the Federation at once filed 
vigorous protests with him and with C. E. 
Spens, transportation manager of the 
rood Administration. 

_ |. S. Wagner, chairman of the Federa- 
tion Committee on Transportation, at the 
request of Mr. Spens filed a statement 
reviewing the operation of milling in 
transit, and giving reasons why it should 
be retained. On May 21 Mr. Wagner 
received a tel from Mr. Spens giving 
the Miao: that it would not be abol- 
ished, 

NO SUNDAY BAKING 


Members of the South Side Master 
Bakers’ Association of Chicago, through 
the efforts of Eugene Lipp, president, will 
not manufacture, sell, or deliver any 
bread on Sundays hereafter, until the war 
ends. The object of this is to reduce the 
consumption of bread and flour, and to 
afford employees more time to themselves. 
_ Another rule made by this organization 
is that doughnuts will not be produced 


during the period of the war. A eral 
effort will be made to abolish the ing 
of various pastries that are only luxuries. 
The association is trying to rfect, 
through the city poole 3 a law that will 
stop baking all over Chicago on Sundays. 


BOARD OF TRADE PATRIOTIC 


Board of Trade war activities was the 
subject taken by Hiram M. T, vice- 
president of the a Board of Trade, 
in his address to members of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association and grain 
dealers in general at the banquet given 
the visiting grain dealers by members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade at Hotel La 
Salle, May 21. 

Members of the Board of Trade have 
contributed $7,091,377 to the Liberty 
Loans, Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., and other 
movements, the greater part of it within 
a year. The first Liberty Loan figures 
are not included in the above, as no record 
was kept of them. The second and third 
aggregated $6,913,600. 

first Red Cross contribution was 
$87,450; first Y.M.C.A., $71,132; first 
Knights of Columbus, $5,000; war library, 
$5,000; home for disabled Irish soldiers, 
$2,695; equipping two ambulances, with 
the boys to run them, $5,500; completely 
equip ing one field hospital, $1,000. In 
addition, $450 per month have been con- 
tributed for smokes sent to the boys 
abroad. 

The roll of honor, including men in 
service representing members and _ their 
sons and employees of the Board of Trade 
Signal Corps, aggregate 1,264 men. There 
have been 911 men graduated for the Sig- 
nal Corps, and 311 are now in the class. 


OLD-TIME SPECULATOR DROPS DEAD 


Henry C. Champlin, who was actively 
connected with the grain interest in vari- 
ous forms for 50 years, dropped dead in 
Los Angeles, May 20. No man in the 

ain trade has as many ups and 

owns as did he. He was broke more than 
a dozen times, but died leaving around 
$750,000. 

It is said of him that he at one time 
mortgaged everything he had, even to his 
shotgun, on which secured $50. In 
three months he had cleaned up all his 
indebtedness, and had $50,000 to the good. 
A sudden turn in the market wiped out all 
his money in a couple of days. 


CLOSING HEDGES OF OATS 


John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, in response to queries regarding the 
closing of trades in May oats where cash 
holdings are hedged, says such hedges can 

closed in one of three ways: 

First, grain can be sold and the hedge 
taken in; second, grain can be delivered on 
original hedge; third, hedge can be trans- 
ferred into later period or futures. Trans- 
actions to be simultaneous, or practically 
so, and when hedge is bought against sales 
of grain, or grain products, the reverse of 
Nos, 1 and 2 applies. 

If grain is unmerchantable, or not of a 
kind that can in any way be made deliver- 
able on hedges, and is lacking a ready 
market, it will be permissible to carry 
such grain unhedged, provided requests 
for permits are made to this division. 


NOTES 

New rye for shipment in 60 days is 
$1.75 bid for No. 2. Offerings are light. 

Shipments by lake from Chicago this 
week were 138,000 bus corn and 180,000 
bus oats to Buffalo. 

Wheat stocks in Chicago public elevators 
are less than 50,000 bus. Total stocks in 
all positions are under 400,000 bus. 

Sidney B. Johnson, who joined the 
Board of Trade in 1872 and was the oldest 
member of that body, being 87 years of 
age, died May 19. ; 

C. C. Blodgett, of the Claro Milling Co., 


Waseca, Minn., passed mye rg Chicago 
on Friday, on his way to visit its repre- 


sentative at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Contributions to the Red Cross fund 
members of the Board of Trade, S 
Exchange and the La Salle Street broker- 
age houses aggregate over $125,000. 

President A. Stamford White, of the 
Chi Board of Trade, has been at 
French Lick, Ind., for several weeks. Mr. 
White gave $5,000 to the Red Cross fund 
this week. 

Charles T. Lantz, Chica; resenta- 
tive of the Sparks Milling oo, Eien, Ii.., 
has been spending some time at the mill. 
He expects to return to Chicago after the 
new crop is harvested. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada May 1, as compiled by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 939,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,065,000 on April 1. On May 
1, last year, there were 2,896,000 bbls, 
against 2,614,000 on April 1. 

Receipts of corn have been so light that 
the Corn Products Co. has been compelled 
to draw grain out of elevators here to 
supply the requirements of its eastern 
plants. Its shipments by lake of No. 6 
mixed corn last week were 132,000 bus. 

C. H. Hitch, Cleveland, Ohio, who rep- 
resents the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, was in Chicago, Wednesday, on his 
way to Minneapolis. He stated that there 
is a large amount of corn flour and meal, 
also barley flour, in cars in most of the 
eastern markets. 

Trading in May corn was ordered dis- 
continued by the Board of Trade directors 
on May 21. A committee fixed the set- 
tling price at $1.28, without penalty, The 
closing price on that day was $1.27%. 
The range on May corn during its exist- 
ence was $1.03%,@1.27%. 

The estate of O. W. Clapp has posted 
its Board of Trade membership for trans- 
fer. Mr. Clapp was the oldest member of 
the Board of Trade in point of actual 
connection with the grain interests, having 
joined in 1858. His membership cost $5. 
It is now quoted at $5,000. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. gave $2,000 
to the Red Cross last week, the Armour 
Grain Co. $5,000, B. A. Eckhart and 
Robert Stuart, the latter of the Quaker 
Oats Co., $5,000 each, George E. Marcy, 
president of the Armour Grain Co., $1,000, 
and the Quaker Oats Co. $50,000. 

The country has sold very little corn the 
last two w as it is the corn-planting 
season and farmers have been too busy. 
A large promnege of the corn arriving 
is of sample grade, but all is picked wp 
fairly, although eastern demand is limited. 
There is said to be a little export business 
being done on the quiet in natural fresh 
shelled No. 2 and No. 8 corn, Missouri 
River markets. 

A number of millers and jobbers made 
bids on 98,000 Ibs of rye flour for New 
York, to the quartermaster in Chicago, on 
Monday. The lowest quotation was that 
of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., which was 
on the basis of $5.10, sacks, New York. 
The Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
quoted at $4.80, sacks, Chicago. 
Pillsbury Flour Mill Co.’s quotation was 
$5.55, in sacks, New York. 

The Quaker Oats Co. bought 45,000 bus 
standard oats early in the week for its 
Akron, Ohio, mill. The price was llc over 
Chicago July, track Akron, for immediate 
shipment. Toledo grain men reported that 
five cars of oats had been shipped from 
there to Chicago. To have oats shipped 
from Chicago to Ohio mills: and grain 
shipped from that state to Chicago at the 
same time is out of the ordinary. 





Authorities of New Zealand have figured 
the cost of an acre of wheat, which yields 
on an average 27 to 30 bus, including rent, 
seed, cultivating, reaping, threshing, labor 
and cartage to station, as being $34.37, 
and conclude that it is more profitable to 
raise stock, and make butter and cheese. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to May 18, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 











Minneapolis ...11,254 12,668 763 824 
Duluth-Superior 899 805 000 69 
66 outside mills 7,735 © 7,196 138 131 

Totals ...... 19,888 20,669 901 8=61,014 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., May 25.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 8,500 
this week, representing 64 cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 9,000, or 70 cent; - 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 12,000 
turned out 11,000, or 92 per cent. The 
rye flour production for the week was 
2,750 bbls, compared with 3,500 last week 
and nothing last year. 

The demand for wheat flour continues 
brisk from all sources. Mills are working 
on government contracts, and are unable 
to supply the needs of the trade. Wheat 
receipts continue light, and mills are oper- 
ating about half-time. Local mills are 
quoting 100 per cent patent war quality 
at $11; outside mills, as low as $7.75, 
cotton. 

Rye flour demand has fallen off. Mill- 
ers say that they have had less inquiry 
than for some time. All have liberal 
orders ahead, and are working on old 
contracts. New business was light. Offer- 
ings of milling rye were scarce, but mill- 
ers had enough on hand to- operate part 
time. Prices were quoted at $10.50@11.10 
for white, and $8.75@9.25 for dark, all in 
cotton. 

There was a demand for south- 
western patent, but offerings were small. 
Jobbers have light stocks on hand and re- 
port a good demand from bakers and 
grocery trade. Prices were firm at $10.50 
@11 in cotton. 

Demand for barley flour was_ light. 
Millers have reduced prices to $8.20 in 
cotton, and report few sales, other sub- 
stitutes being preferred. 

There was a falling off in the demand 
for corn flour and corn meal, due to the 
trade being supplied. Millers have good 
orders to fill, and are operating full ca- 
pacity. Prices were steady, corn flour 
being quoted at $10.50 bbl, and corn meal 
#5 per 100 Ibs, all in cotton. There was 
a moderate demand for grits, and millers 
are obtaining $4.75 per 100 lbs, cotton. 

Wheat feeds were strong, with very 
little being offered, mills having nothin 
to sell at present. Rye feed was in oun 
demand, and shippers are holding firm at 
$49@50. per ton. Hominy feed dull and 
neglected. Millers say that so many 
grades are being offered that the old-style 
hominy feed is being neglected for the 
cheaper grades. Shippers report prac- 
tical 7 no demand. Barley feed was dull 
and difficult to sell, except on sample, as 
each mill appears to have a different qual- 
ity. There was a fair demand in the state 
in mixed cars. Stocks are low, but coun- 
try dealers are not buying much. Prac- 
tically no demand for screenings. 

NOTES 

The Augusta Milling Co. this week for- 
warded its second carload of wheat flour 
to the Atlantic seaboard for export. 

The Kellogg Seed Co., Milwaukee, will 
install one 20 h-p, one 74% h-p, and one 
¥, h-p motor in its new elevator, at a cost 
of $1,500. 

Casper Schmidlin, Modena, will build a 
new concrete dam and make other im- 
provements in his hydro-electric flour and 
feed milling plant. 

The J. L. Ross Co., Superior, will build 
a three-story addition, 40x100, of brick 
and mill construction, to its feed mill, 
grain elevator, and flour and feed ware- 
house. 

The L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee, 
has increased its capital stock to $500,000. 
The company is erecting a new elevator, 
warehouse and storage building estimated 
to cost $25,000. It will be 12 stories high, 
84x140, of re-enforced concrete, steel and 


- brick. 


The flour and feed mill at Whitewater, 
Wis., operated under lease by Erickson & 
Son, has been purchased from F. A. Morse 
by Richard Marshall, who has taken an 
option on an adjourning piece of prop- 
erty, upon which he intends to build a 
warehouse and sto building to be 
connected with the mill 

The weekly Wisconsin crop report says: 
“Warm, sunny weather, with abundant 
rains, benefited all crops. There was some 
local damage over the southern half of 
the state from floods and washouts, but no 
serious loss. Spring wheat and oats are 
excellent, barley is good, and rye fair to 
poor. The acreage in corn a to be 
about the same as last year, a greatly 
increased acreage in spring wheat. 

. N. Witson. 
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Though actually there has been no 
change in conditions during the week, 
practically no flour being offered, there is 
a better tone to the market. While mill 
representatives and others have little flour 
to handle, the representative of one of the 
largest mills said that the offerings from 
his mill had been — increased of 
late, but that it was difficult to interest 
buyers. 

The reason given was that both bakers 
and distributors were heavily loaded with 
substitutes, and therefore would. not 
make further purchases until some of 
these were moved and their capital re- 
leased. Further, that bakers having large 
amounts of substitutes were using them 
to the full limit in their bread mixtures, 
and the bread thus produced not being 
as good as the regular standard, the con- 
sumer was not using it as extensively. 

Such wheat flours as were offered were 
very light in quantity, and ranged around 
$10.75@11.20 for springs and $10.90@ 
11.20 for Kansas. 

Rye flour, pending the elimination of 
the osas supplies now on spot, is rather 
inactive. Prices ranged $11@12, jute. 

Barley flour is dull, and no change in 
the situation is looked for. Prices have 
sagged substantially during the last 
month, and ranged around $9.25@11.25 
bbl in cotton sacks. 

Corn goods are dull. Buyers have 
ample supplies to —, them for some 
time, and the market is devoid of interest. 
Even the export business to West Indian 
markets has decreased, adding further to 
the genetal stagnation. Yellow bolted 
meal ranged $4.75@4.90 per 100 ibs, white 
$5.25@5.40, and corn flour about $5.50, 
all in cotton sacks. 

Rice and tapioca flour remained prac- 
tically unchanged. If anything, prices 
were a shade under last week’s quotations, 
ranging 91,@10c lb in cotton. Tapioca 
flour is rather scarce. 


FOOD EXPORTS TO ALLIES INCREASE 


The Federal Food Board made public 
last week the amount of foodstuffs ex- 
ported to the allies during the month of 
April. With reference to cereals, the 
report said: 

“Shipments of grain and grain prod- 
ucts to the allies from the United States 
and Canada for April comprised 836,034 
tons, compared with 855,000 for March. 
Of the April shipments, 539,752 tons, 
equal to 26,027,000 bus of grain or prod- 
ucts therefrom, came from the United 
States, of which 9,124,412 bus were wheat 
or products in terms of wheat, compared 
to 12,910,659 in March. 

“Approximately 160,000 further tons 
of cereals were delivered to the ports 
during April for May shipment. The 
total exports of wheat and wheat products 
from July 1 to May 1, in terms of wheat, 
were 110,000,000 bus, whereas the actual 
exportable surplus from the last harvest, 
had consumption been normal, was vari- 
ously estimated at from 10,000,000 to 
30,000,000 bus.” 


SURPLUS SUBSTITUTES BEING SOLD 


With reference to the large quantity of 
rye flour, corn meal and barley flour which 
has accumulated in New York and for the 
handling of which the Produce Exchange 
appointed a committee, the latter, having 
installed itself in a large office in the 
Produce Exchange Building, has done 
some excellent work this week. Each 
member has practically devoted his entire 
time to the matter, and the results are 
very satisfactory. 

At the close of the week two full car- 
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goes were being loaded for export, ag- 
gregating 100,000 bbls, but what propor- 
tion of the different commodities were 
taken could not be learned. This, how- 
ever, makes little difference because, with 
the excellent headway made so far, it is 
evident that in a short time the entire lot 
will be taken care of. 

It is the aim of the committee to move 
the corn meal first, because the other 
products are less perishable. Each one 
who had any of these to offer the com- 
mittee had to sign an affidavit to the ef- 
fect that he owned the particular lot 
offered, had not purchased it with the idea 
of reaping speculative or excess profits, 
and that price at which it was offered 
showed no actual profit above the pur- 
chase price. No doubt many of these lots 
will show the seller a considerable loss. 


BAKERY FINED FOR VIOLATING RULES 

The Hill Bread Co., of Jersey City, has 
been ordered to suspend business for one 
week for violation of the rules of the Food 
Administration. An insufficient amount 
of substitutes was used in its product. 
The penalty was imposed by Frederic E. 
Mygatt, head of the enforcement division 
of the state administration, and followed 
a hearing given to John J. Hill, president 
of the concern. 

Mr. Hill pleaded with Mr. Mygatt to 
impose a fime rather than force fim to 
close his establishment, but was told that 
no other course was open to the adminis- 
tration. Mr. Mygatt said that a mone 
penalty had been considered up to a hi 
amount, but that in fairness to other he 
ers who had been closed for violation of 
the rules, Mr. Hill would have to take the 
same medicine. 


ATTEMPT TO BRIBE INVESTIGATORS 

Federal Food Administrator Arthur 
Williams received a communication from 
the Division of Enforcement of the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration at Wash- 
ington this week, directing him to take 
every possible step to prevent any ‘attempt 
at bribery of food investigators by dis- 
tributors. 

Two cases of alleged bribery now under 
investigation in Washington prompted the 
warning, and the Division of Enforcement 
points out that “the moral of the whole 
thing is to use the utmost care” in the 
selection of investigators, to retain con- 
trol of their action, and to “see that the 
public understands that every decision 
depends on facts ascertained by disinter- 
ested, competent and honest representa- 
tives.” 

NOTES 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Sons, flour aon, New York, is on a 
western trip, and will be gone about three 
weeks. He will visit Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis and several points in the 
Southwest before returning. 

The big Red Cross drive for $100,000,- 
000 is being actively supported by the 
New York Produce Exchange. Up to 
Thursday, $72,000 in contributions had 
been recorded, with much more promised. 
Coming, as it did, upon the heels of the 
Liberty Loan, to which exchange mem- 
bers subscribed over $10,000,000, it makes 
an excellent showing for the various 
trades represented on the floor. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purtaperpnutia, Pa., May 25.—There was 
very little change in the local flour market 
this week. Receipts were light and de- 
mand was sufficient to keep supplies weil 
cleaned up. Offerings to arrive are only 
moderate, but the trade feels that supplies 
will be ample to last until the end of the 
crop year. Rye flour is in liberal supply, 
while demand is light and the market is 
weak and unsettled. 

The market is oversupplied with corn 
meal, much of it being of stock which con- 
tains a high percentage of moisture and 


fats, which makes its uality ve 
uncertain in hot Seaton tse dais of 
tneal is very hard to move, and prices rule 
= in buyer’s favor. Kiln meal 
and flour are held with some show of 
steadiness, but there is not much demand 
even for these. Barley flour also is in 
large supply. and the market is weak and 
unsettled under a light demand. 
PENNSYLVANIA CROP REPORT 

May reports on wheat received at the 
state department of agriculture show that 
the condition of this grain in Pennsylvania 
is about 83 per cent of the average of the 
past 10 years and 4 points lower than at 
the same time a year ago, and indicate 
that the yield will be about 15.2 bus to an 
acre; or a total production of approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 bus. The one ur- 
aging feature of the wheat situation is 
that in the big producing counties the 
prospects are unusually this year. 

The condition of rye, as compared with 
the average, is 87.5 per cent, and this in- 
dicates a yield of 15.2 bus an acre, a little 
over 4,000,000 bus, which is about 500,000 
less than was harvested in 1917. 

The department is advocating the more 
anemia anting of corn, as it is said this 
grain produce more food per acre than 
any other plant grown on American soil. 
The average yield in Pennsylvania has been 
too low, but this can be increased by the 
oo ga preparation of the soil and cultiva- 

ion. 


NOTES 


S. Townsend Zook, grain, flour and feed 
dealer, has returned from a vacation at 
Ocean City. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,048,499 
bus, against 13,801,223 during the same 
time last year. 

The Mulgrew Baking Co.’s plant at Car- 
lisle, Pa., burned May 19; loss $7,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 

William Kennedy, of Lyndsell & 
Kennedy, flour importers, of London, 
Eng., was on ’change this week. 

Joseph P. Rogers, a flour salesman well 
known on ’change, leaves for Camp Meade 
on Monday to become one of Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers. 

Donald McKay, for several years con-~ 
nected with the flour and grain firm of 
E. M. Richardson, has enlisted in the 
United States army. 

Members of the New Jersey Poster Ad- 
vertising Association, in annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City on May 20, voted as 
a patriotic measure, to discontinue use of 
flour in making paste. It is estimated at 
least 300,000 Ibs will be saved in the state 
yearly. 

Members of the Commercial Exchan 
on Thursday presented — to two fel- 
low-members who have n called into 
the military service of the government. 
Robert Bean was given a safety razor and 
Louis Toll a wrist watch, the presentation 
speech being made by Louis G. Graff, 
president of the exchange. 

The food administration Tuesday, an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas R. 
Eleock, Jr., as chief of the conservation 
division of the food administration for 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Elecock formerly was 
director of conservation for Philadelphia 
County under Jay Cooke, and has 
doing government volunteer work for a 
long time. 

To facilitate the work of the govern- 
ment in handling the flour substitutes 
which are being offered, the flour commit- 
tee of the Commercial Exchange, of which 
Hubert J. Horan is chairman, appealed 
for volunteers to assist as samplers and 
inspectors, and the following, who have 
offered their services, have been accepted: 
George Seibert, Thomas Sharpless, Ed 
Baker, R. Newton Brey and Gartland 
Horan. 

Charles Biddle, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
has been appointed director of the Depart- 
ment of Enforcement of the Regional 
Committee of Zone No. 9, by Herbert 
Hoover. Mr. Biddle’s work will consist of 
the direction of all matters of enforce- 
ment that come under the jurisdiction of 
the Milling Division, the Grain Corpora- 
tion and Corn Milling Division, as 
well as the problems that have to do with 
these departments in their relationships 
with the state food administrators. 

Demonstrations in war baking were in 
full blast in 24 places in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the last week, and attracted many 
hundreds of housewives, who were anxious 
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to learn from the food experts how to 
economize on wheat flour in their bread 
and pastry baking, and at the same time 
turn out a tasty and nutritious food. The 
demonstrations were under the auspices 
of the local food administration, and the 
demonstrators were girls who had taken 
special courses at State College in cooking 
and dietetics. Samouet S. Dantets. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrr, N. Y., May 25.—The total 
output of mills here this week was 6,560 
bbls flour, which included 4,460 bbls 
spring. This represented 32 per cent of 
capacity, against 33 per cent last week. 
No rye flour was , ama 

The milling business is stagnant. Al- 
most as much flour was ground this week 
as last, but the end virtually has been 
reached, Millers may~ grind whatever 
winter wheat is hauled here in wagons, 
but little or none is osc aae g in. 

For weeks, millers looked tg the Grain 
Corporation to produce wheat sufficient 
to make out their allotments. Many here 
are still far short of the government al- 
lowance, but any hope that the authorities 
will be able to bring forward the wheat 
he make up the shortage is fast disappear- 
n 


g. 

One of the large mills has a consid- 
erable stock of wheat on hand, and will 
continue to grind until well into June. 
By running at greatly reduced capacity, 
it might be possible to stretch it along 
until well toward the be, ing of the 
next crop year. With that exception, 
probably all the mills will be practically 
closed within the next few days. 

With the government taking its share 
of the flour output here, and local cus- 
tomers absorbing the remainder except 
what is applied on contracts, prices on 
spring wheat flour are nominal. The only 
mill that had any to offer quoted patents, 
cotton 1’s, car lots, at $10.45 bbl, f.o.b. 
Rochester. 

One of the mills that ordinarily grinds 
spring wheat only, turned out 1,000 bbls 
of winter straights, but would give no 
quotations, the output being entirely sold 
out, and none was offered on the open 
market. There are no quotations on gra- 
ham or whole wheat. 

Rye flour is very dull, and the nominal 

rice has weakened even from last week. 

illers here who are long on rye flour are 
still hoping against hope that the fed- 
eral Food Administration will see the 
justice of putting rye on the substitute 
ist, thereby conserving the wheat and in- 
cidentally helping ers to crawl out of 
a bad situation. The nominal quotation 
on rye flour, cotton 1,.’s, is $12 bbl, Bos- 
ton. 

The acute need of the dairyman for feed 
has been largely relieved, now that cows 
are generally on pasture. However, the 
demand from other sources is as urgent 
as ever. One of the mills here quoted 
spring bran, sacks, car lots, at $83.40 ton, 
with middlings $2 more, all f.o.b. Roches- 
ter. However, it would be practically im- 
— for an outsider to get an order 

ed. There is no rye feed on the market. 


NOTES 

Because he boosted the price of barley 
flour from 714¢ to 8¢ per i , contrary to 
the price suggested by the Food Admin- 
istration, S. Scarfia, a groceryman, was 
ordered to close his store for two days. 

Rochester dealers have been warned by 
the federal Food Administration against 
boosting prices of foodstuffs above a rea- 
sonable profit. Thinly veiled hints of 

rison sentences are contained in the bul- 

tin sent out. 

Gottlieb W. Schwab, a baker of this 
city, charged with selling bread without 
the proper proportion of substitutes, 
drew a check in favor of the Red Cross 
in preference to closing his place of busi- 
ness for two days. 

Bakers are beginning to wonder where 
the flour is to come from, with the output 
of mills here continually falling off. Some 
of the big bakeries had. the legal limit of 
a 30-day supply on hand at the beginning 
of the Bea» and have not yet felt the 
pinch. Demand for bread and other bak- 
ers’ products continues heavy, housewives 
having indifferent success with substi- 
tutes, 

The McWade Merchandise Corporation, 
Inec., organized here to do a general mail 
order business, has installed an American 
Marvel mill, with a capacity of 100 bbls 
per day. It is equipped with complete 
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cleaning machinery and dust collectors. 
The company es ion to distribute its 
own flour and a general line of groceries. 
It has stockholders in 30 states and Can- 
ada, and will begin active operations next 
week, 

The Head-Miller Co. has been organ- 
ized here to 7 on a ee 
in flour and feed. Ward B. Head was 
with the Van Vechten Milling Co. of this 
city for 11 years, and at the time of his 
resignation was secretary of that concern. 
The other member of the firm, A 5 
Miller, has been in the coal and feed 
business here for some time. The new 
is located near the terminal of 





compan 

the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 

way. T. W. Kwapr. 
BALTIMORE 


BatrrmoreE, Mp., May 25.—Flour this 
week was irregular and more active. 
While a lepaing, northwestern company 
was said to ing its war brand in lots 
to suit to the smaller trade at and around 
$9.50, cotton, wholesale buyers in instances 
were bidding up to $11.80 for the same 
grade from other mills without securing 
more than an occasional car. 

Soft winter was offered less freely, and 
tightened up a little in price, due, doubt- 
less, to a continued good export demand, 
though it is said the goverriment already 
has a large ay of flour at this port 
which is blocking up things generally and 
ought to be moved. It might help all 
around if this export flour could be turned 
over to the domestic trade and fresh ship- 
ments brought forward for the allies. 

The government has the wheat, the mills, 
the railroads and the boats; moreover, it 
has the power, and if it will but say the 
word the transition will be quick and com- 
plete. Or maybe the government would 
be willing to help out the trade on the sea- 
board by giving it flour in exchange for 
substitutes. If so, that would be the best 
of all. 

Substitutes were steadier as a result of 
the Food Administration trying to relieve 
the market of the surplus of desirable 
holdings, though there was no sign of busi- 
ness in any direction. It was said that 
for offerings measuring up to certain pre- 
scribed standards the administration was 
ready to pay $12 bbl for rye flour, $11 for 
barley flour and $4.50 per 100 lbs for yel- 
low and $5 for white corn meal, all in cot- 
ton sacks. 

The only thing done in this connection, 
as far as could be learned, was the un- 
loading of five cars of rye flour by a weary 
owner. Offerings below the requirements 
are still plentiful and burdensome. Nomi- 
nal quotations of substitutes, basis sacks: 
rice flour, 9@10e lb; corn flour, $5.25@6 
per 100 lbs; corn meal, white and yellow, 
$4.25@5; barley flour, $9@11 bbl. 

City mills were down two days pending 
repairs to switching facilities damaged by 
late fire; otherwise, ran strong on govern- 
ment orders, but found domestic trade 
quiet. They reported no change in prices, 
and a continued good supply of wheat. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 74,474 
bbls; destined for export, 62,426. 

NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week 
were 154,000 bus oats. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 26; number now in port, 42. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. has added 
several large motor-trucks to its hauling 
equipment, 

_Lewis Blaustein, flour, Baltimore and 
New York, has returned from his trip to 
the Southwest and Northwest. 

Charles P. Dorney, Maryland and Dela- 
ware representative Lara Flour Mills 
Corporation, Hutchinson, Kansas, is on the 
sick list, 

President Hayward, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, will attend a meeting of the 
Milling Division, called to be held in New 
York, May 28. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to May 25, 1918, 363,969 bus; year 
ago, 498,404. Range of prices this week, 
$1.65@1.72; last year, $1.71@1.85. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to May 25, 1918, 1,487,977 bus; 
aan = last year, 1,470,572. Range of 

ices : 
$263.30, week, $2.05@2.15; last year, 

Visitors were William M. Smith, United 
States Bureau of Markets, Atlanta, Ga; 
Alexander Parks, proprietor Equality 


- some time ago by 
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Flour Mills, Martinsburg, W. Va; Paul D. 
Bartlett, with Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

The Du Pont Food Products Co., of 
Baltimore, with $300,000 capital stock, for 
the manufacturing and sale of food prod- 
ucts, ete. has incorporat by 
Auguste F. P. Du Pont, Jesse Slingluff 
and George R. Gaither. 

William H. Maltbie, acting food ad- 
ministrator of Maryland, is reported as 
giving warning that there is danger of 
wheat famine between now and the next 
harvest. He is quoted as saying, “The 
first wheat from the next harvest will 
come in the latter part of August and in 
early September, so that there are at least 
three months during which all patriotic 
people must cut their use of wheat to the 
very least sible.” If correctly report- 
ed, Mr. Maltbie evidently had in mind the 
spring wheat crop only, as the hard and 
soft winter crops are due to be ready for 
the reaper within a month. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 25.—During the 
early part of the week, one Minneapolis 
mill sold 100 per cent patents at $9.20 bbl, 
in sacks, while another in the same city 
was holding at $10.65, and only offering 
enough to supply its customers. At the 
close, these mills had practically with- 
drawn all offerings, although they were 
still quoting these prices. 

The general situation is extremely dull, 
as the trade does not seem to want substi- 
tutes, and that is the only way that wheat 
flour can be obtained. Many dealers and 
bakers have exhausted their quota of 
capacity for white flour, and still have an 
ample supply of substitutes on hand. 

A lot of the corn meal and corn flour 
arriving during the last few weeks has 
come through in bad order, on account of 
the weather and bad keeping Saye 4 of 
the grain from which it was made, result- 
ing in serious loss to shippers and much 
disappointment to dealers and receivers. 

Looking over the local flour situation 
since the first of the year, it has developed 
that the public here has never risen to the 
level expected by the Food Administra- 
tion. Barley flour was first advocated as 
the substitute that would help in conserv- 
ing wheat flour, but every one knows the 
result. Since then, various substitutes 
have been advocated, but with the excep- 
tion of white corn flour and oatmeal, none 
have been found to give general satisfac- 
tion. Now the trade is up against the 
keeping qualities of the various substi- 
tutes, and there are still many problems 
remaining unsolved. 

INSPECTOR OF COARSE GRAIN PRODUCTS 

Seth Catlin, official grain inspector for 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and 
recognized as one of the foremost in his 
line in the country, has been appointed by 
the grain committee of the chamber as 
inspector of all products made from 
coarse grains. Mr. Catlin has an experi- 
ence of many years in the handling of 
grain and grain products, and his appoint- 
ment will give general satisfaction. It 
practically invests him with supervision 
over the inspection of all grain and grain 
products, with the exception of flour, that 
come to this market. 


FOOD CONFERENCE IN BOSTON 


The Massachusetts board of food ad- 
ministration will conduct in Boston, May 
28, a conference of conservation leaders, 
food administrators and others interested 
in conserving foods and utilizing surplus 
production of this summer period by the 
new process of dehydration. 

Speakers from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington will speak on 
the possibilities of dehydration and the 
scheme of developing simple apparatus in 
many communities for drying vegetables. 
These simple outfits can be Seabed ta con- 
nection with public markets, community 
canning centers, vacant rooms in factory 
buildings, or in similar locations. Special 
emphasis will be given to the most desir- 
able ways of using the dried vegetables. 

WAR CONTRACTS SUSTAINED 

The supreme judicial court on May 24 
ordered judgment on a verdict for $42,408 
obtained in the Suffolk superior court 
the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., of St. Louis, against Linden & Lind- 
strom, flour dealers in Sweden, for fail- 
ure of the defendants to-carry out a con- 
tract to purchase 45,000 flour for 





$276,000, the same to be shipped from 
Boston to Sweden. 


The transaction took place about the 
time the Eu war began, and was 
rescinded by defendants because of 


disturbed commercial conditions and a 
fluctuation of exchange. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The United States Foed Administration 
has approved the recommendation sus- 
pending the license of the Atlantic Flour 
Co., 10 Wall Street, Boston, for 30 days, 
and it has been agreed that the books of 
the company will audited by a repre- 
sentative of the Food Administration at 
the expense of the company. 

It has also been agreed that in the case 
of sales made to bakers the amount of ex- 
cess profit shall be repaid by the company 
to the buyers; in the case of sales of flour 
at excess profit to retailers or to other 
persons where the ultimate loss was passed 
on to the final consumer, the amount of 
excess profits derived by the company will 
be divided into three parts and given to 
the Red Cross, the Knights of Columbus 
and the Y.M.C.A. war funds. 

The license of the Union — Co. 
has been revoked for the duration of the 
war, and orders have been addressed to all 
federal licensees by the United States 
Food Administration, warning them to sell 
no more flour to Goldenberg & Hershnam. 
In addition, the latter have been fined 
$1,000, which will be divided among the 
Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A. and the Knights 
of Columbus war funds. 

Hearings were held May 10, in the case 
of the P. M. Leavitt Co., of Boston, 
against whom complaint had been made of 
selling and delivering wheat flour without 
the required amount of substitutes. The 
company maintained that it had never sold 
flour without contracting at the same time 
to deliver a certain amount of substitutes. 

It admitted that substitutes had in many 
cases been “back ordered”; that is, orders 
for the substitutes placed on file, to be 
delivered when they were received by the 
company, flour being delivered imme- 
diately. In many cases the flour had been 
delivered some weeks before the hearing, 
and the substitute orders were still un- 
filled. 

The Massachusetts food administration 
found that the evidence did not sufficiently 
establish violation of the rules to warrant 
revocation of license, but that the system 
of “back-ordering” tended to defeat the 
pape of the rules. The company’s neg- 
igence was felt to be more serious because, 
as early as March, wholesalers were 
warned against “back-ordering.” 


The company claimed that this had . 


never come to its attention. It was direct- 
ed to make no further sales of flour until 
all the “back-orders” of substitutes now 
on its books are delivered, and after that 
to make_no further sales without deliver- 
ing the substitutes at the same time with 
the flour. 


CORN-MEAL SITUATION RELIEVED 


The situation in Boston and at other 
points in Massachusetts with regard to the 
oversupply of flour substitutes for which 
there is practically no demand at the 
present time, is about to be relieved. 

At a recent meeting held at the office of 
State Food Administrator Henry B. Endi- 
cott, at which were present a large number 
of representative members of the trade 
in the state, an urgent plea was made that 
something be done to relieve prevailing 
conditions. About every one in the trade 


is loaded up with corn meal, corn flour,. 


barley flour and rye flour and meal, which 
it is almost impossible to sell, even at a 
loss. ? 
Mr. Endicott at once got in touch with 
Washington, with the result that an outlet 
for this oversupply is to be made by the 
exportation of these surplus products. 
There are fully 1,000 cars of meal and 
other substitutes in the hands of receiv- 
ers in and around Boston. 

Any one having any oversupply of corn 
meal, rye meal, rye flour, barley flour or 
corn flour, has been directed to notify Mr. 
Endicott of the amount and the cost of 
the same. In order to pass inspection, the 
corn meal must test not over 111% per cent 
moisture. 

The steamer Alcor has arrived at Boston 
and has commenced loading. About 120,- 
000 sacks of substitutes will be taken, the 
shipments being handled through the 
Wheat Export Co. The steamer is des- 
tined for a port in Holland. 

Lous W. DePass. 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., May 25.—Practical- 
ly all of the flour being made by south- 
eastern mills recently has been going to 
export account. There has been little 
change in the basis of output for several 
weeks, mills running about one-fourth ~ 
time, though a goodly number have been 
closed down. 

If the substitution programme con- 
tinues, the millers are worrying about how 
they will dispose of the flour. There con- 
tinues very little domestic demand for 
flour. On account of the requirements for 
export, consumers are being requested not 
to eat flour, and in many homes the re- 
quest is being observed to the letter. 

Southeastern mills. received little wheat 
the last month, and it is stated that most 
of them show losses. The average output 
of southeastern mills for the closing crop 
year will not exceed 75 per cent of the 
average for the last three years. It will 
hardly be possible to make up the de- 
ficiency the coming year, as the mills have 
no old wheat to carry over, and the new 
crop will not begin to move in important 
volume before July 1. 

Flour prices are practically nominal, 
with regulation grade quoted at $10.40@ 
11.25, f.o.b. Ohio River, 

The situation in the corn meal market 
continues dull. Some corn is being offered 
in the southern markets, but the suppl 
is being considerably diminished, though 
an easier tone is reported in prices. Mer- 
chant millers are hopeful that, when the 
supply is reduced to a lower basis, there 
will be a better demand. Quotations for 
bolted meal range from low of $3.40 to 
high of $4 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River. 


THE OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 177,990 bbls, show an out- 
put for the week of 44,810, or 25 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 40,611 
bbls and 30.6 per cent of capacity last 
week, 71.4 per cent the same week in 1917, 
61.4 in 1916, 59.6 in 1915, 46.8 in 1914, 41.8 
in 1913 and 45.3 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, as reported through 
the Grain Exchange: 


May 25 May 18 
Flour, bDbla .......se005% 15,100 15,800 
Wheat, DUB .cvcccrccces 21,000 21,000 
Comm, BUS wccccccccccess 464,000 499,600 
Oats, DUB ncscccccsccecs 249,000 262,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 68 cars. 

Memphis reports state that the wheat 
crop in that section is in fine condition. 

The food officials of Kentucky have 
closed the plant- of the Glasgow (Ky.) 
Milling Co., for alleged violation of the 
rules as to sale of flour to farmers for 
wheat, and also profiteering. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, will 
leave Sunday night for Chicago to attend 
the meeting of the Corn Millers’ National 
Federation, where he will deliver an ad- 
dress. 

Small mills have been contributors to the 
government demands for flour. The Model 
Mills, Manchester, Tenn., ground a car lot 
of flour this week for export, this being 
the first export order handled by ‘those 
mills. 

If the weather continues dry, cutting of 
new wheat will begin in Kentucky and 
Tennessee about June 1, according to re- 
ports received at the office of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association. Conditions 
for the new crop continue excellent. 

Merchants at Franklin, Tenn., have 
agreed to sell no more wheat flour until 
after the coming of a new crop, and it is 
expected that this rule will extend to other 
towns. It is announced that the food ad- 
ministration will make a request through 
the various churches for consumers not to 
eat flour. All rules of the administration 
are being complied with in this territory in 
a most patriotic manner. 

According to reports received by the 
Tennessee department of agriculture the . 
record crop of corn in the state in 1917 © 
will be exceeded this year. Every county 
reporting mentions an increase in — 
Tennessee farmers made handsome p 
on the crop last year at $1.65@1.95 bu, and 
as corn is much less expensive than wheat 
to raise, it is believed that this has caused 
the increased acreage reported. Tennes- 
see corn was shipped to many northern 
points last year on account of its good 
quality. Joun Lerrrr. 
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Wheat flour sales are of very limited 
volume, and flour substitutes are a drug 
on the market. Quotations on substitutes 
continue to decline, and some of the mills 
with large stocks are facing a considerable 
loss. 


The mills that are not closed down are 
running light, many of them having 
ground out their allotments. Supplies of 
flour.are, however, ample for the domestic 
demand in zones 8 and 9, to which agree- 
ment mills are limited. What conditions 
will be in this territory as to supplies of 
flour before new-crop wheat becomes 
available is difficult to determine, particu- 
larly under recent rulings of the Food Ad- 
ministration which, on their face, appear 
to be inconsistent. 

Mills in this zone are now advised that 
they cannot grind in excess of their pres- 
ent allotment, and will not be permitted to 
hold wheat on hand June 30 for next sea- 
son’s grind, whereas they were notified on 
May 9 that agreement mills which have 
signed proposition No. 1, which restricts 
domestic sales to zones 8 and 9, are limited 
to 110 per cent of their allotments, and 
that these instructions were issued so that 

could make due allowance for suffi- 
cient flour to supply local demands until 
new-crop grinding. 

Soft wheat 100 per cent flour is quoted 
at $9.80 bbl, basis 49’s, Montana 100 per 
cent $10.40@11, and Dakota 100 per cent 
$11, basis 98’s. 

Substitute flours are declining in quo- 
tations, and are offered at a wide range. 
Barley flour is quoted $9.50@13.70 bbl, 
basis 98’s; white corn flour $10@11.50 and 
yellow corn flour $9@11 per 200 Ibs. Some 
eastern mills are offering yellow corn 
meal as low as $8.50, and white corn meal 
at $9.10, which quotations are, however, 
$1.50@2 below the general range. 

THE GROWING WHEAT 

The high promise for the wheat harvest 
of a week ago in Washington, Oregon, and 
northern and southern Idaho has at least 
held its own this week. There were rains 
throughout most of the wheat-growing 
sections and, as last week, the rains were 
heaviest in those sections where most 
needed. 

Temperatures during most of the week 
were below the average, with cold nights 
verging on frost in some sections, and the 
days were generally cool and windy, with 
insufficient sunshine. No damage, how- 
ever, is believed to have been suffered 
from these causes, and while the to; 

th has been retarded, the root grow 
Ee benefited by these conditions. With 
the crops several weeks in advance of 
normal, no apprehension is caused by the 
slowing up of top growth. 
HAMMOND MILL SOLD 

The Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co., owning a majority of the stock, and 
the Centennial Mill Co., of Seattle, owner 
of a large amount of the stock, in the 
2,000-bbl mill of the Hammond Milling 
Co., of Seattle, have sold the mill to the 
Dutch interests represented by L. C. Lens, 
oo manager of the Spokane ( Wash.) 

lour Mills and the Pendleton (Oregon) 
Roller Mills. The new owners of the mill 
will take possession on June 1. 

NOTES 

A permit has been issued to the Miles 
ef (Mont.) Milling Co. to erect a flour 

at a cost of $42,000. 

Excavations are being made for the 
foundation for a mill and elevator by the 
Lacrosse (Wash.) Feed Mill. 

The Farmers’ Union Warehouse & 
Milling Co., operating an 80-bbl mill at 


Troy, Idaho, is advertising its assets for 
sale. ; 

The Cottonwood (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co., Ltd., operating a 125-bbl 
mill, has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000. 

Work has been begun on the foundation 
for a 125-bbl mill to be erected at Dillon, 
Mont., by the Beaverhead Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 

It is reported that the Nezperce(Idaho) 
Roller Mills, Ltd., which now operates a 
150-bbl mill at Nezperce, will erect a mill 
at Lewiston, Idaho. 

Under a recent ruling of the War Trade 
Board, wheat flour can still be imported 
from Canada in lots not exceeding 25 bbls 
without individual import licenses. 

O. D. Fisher, manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, who has been spending 
several weeks in the eastern and middle 
states, returned to Seattle Thursday. 

Coarse grain quotations: No. 2 feed 
barley, sacked, $61 ton; No. 2 western 
feed oats, sacked, $61; 38-Ib eastern white 
— oats, bulk, $61; No. 3 eastern 
yellow corn, bulk, $61. 

A resolution has been passed at a state- 
wide conference of Montana food admin- 
istrators, which resolution practically has 
the effect of an order, for a wheatless 
diet for the state until July 1. 

The American Falls (Idaho) Milling 
Co., Ltd., reports that crops in sections 
tributary to its mill are in better condition 
than for any season within the past eight 
years, and that prospects are good for a 
yield of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 bus of wheat 
in that section. 


The War department announces that 
San Francisco has been made headquar- 
ters for the quartermaster’s supply. epot 
for the Pacific Northwest, but that Seattle 
will be a subdepot for supplies for north- 
western territory, and that Camp Lewis, 
Wash., will be supplied through-the sub- 
depot. 

H. C. Ehrlich, who has managed the 
American Falls (Idaho) Milling Co., Ltd., 
with great success for the past eight years, 
has resigned, to take effect July 1. Mr. 
Ehrlich has been actively engaged in the 
milling business for many years, and feels 
that he is entitled to a rest. Large farm- 
ing interests will have his attention for the 
present, and later he may be open for an- 
other milling position. ; 

In view of the promise of a heav. in 
yield in the Pacific Northwest, Dyer 
certainty as to the proportion of the crop 
which will be moved in bulk the coming 
year, there is some uncertainty as to the 
adequacy of the supplies of bags. Bag 
houses, ever, assert that they will be 
sufficient to take care of fequirements. 
The present price of bags at Pacific Coast 
terminals is 26¥,c, with seconds at 231,c. 


I, A. Welk, president Ravalli Cereal & 
Flour Mill Co., at Missoula, Mont., who has 
been in California for two weeks, was in 
Seattle yesterday. Mr. Welk states that 
his company has ordered equipment to 
increase its mill’s flour capacity from 500 
to 750 bbls. Crop conditions in the terri- 
tory tributary to the mill promise a yield 
of 3,500,000 bus. The Flathead valley will 
produce 2,500,000 bus, and the Bitter Root 
valley 500,000. 

The Milling Division for this zone has 
advised mills that they are permitted to 
resume flour shipments to California with- 
out permission from the secretary of the 
zone committee of zone No. 9, but must 
strictly observe the 70 per cent restriction 
clause and 30-day supply rule, otherwise 
flour will be subject to seizure. Surplus 
stocks of flour in California have ‘ton 
taken over by the government, and are 
now being loaded for export. 

A telegram received by the Pacific 
Northwest Millers’ Association from C. E. 


Spens, director of transportation, Food 
Administration, that the request of cer- 
tain small mills throughout the United 
States to abrogate milling-in-transit privi- 
leges has been refused by the director 
general of railways, has relieved the ap- 
prehension of Is in this section that 

might have to forego transit privi- 
leges during the period of the war. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Caz., May 25.—What is 
looked upon by flour jobbers in-central 
California as the most drastic order is- 
sued to date by the state food adminis- 
trator in an effort to meet the crying de- 
mand for more flour for Europe was 
issued on May 22, to the effect that all 
flour dealers and jobbers were expected 
to turn over, if not all, at least a large 
percentage of their stocks on hand and 
en route, same to be assembled immedi- 
ately for shipment to our allies along with 
all other excess flour accumulated at the 
various assembling points in California. 

At a meeting of the San Francisco 
Flour Dealers’ Association, held on 
Wednesday in the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, this order was given careful 
consideration, and a report was made by 
each jobber of stocks on hand, which were 
found to be approximately 17,000 bbls of 
hard wheat flour and 76,000 of soft wheat 
flour, a total of 93,000 bbls. 

On rendering this report to Mr. Lewin, 
of the zone executive committee, he stated 
that each concern was -expected to sur- 
render every possible barrel of soft wheat 
flour, but owing, however, to the small 
amount of hard wheat flour on hand and 
the evident impossibility of obtaining 
more until the new crop, a larger per- 
centage of same could be reserved. 

The willingness and degree of patriot- 
ism shown by the flour dealers, even at a 

at sacrifice to their business interests, 
in meeting this emergency call is bein 
amply demonstrated, and it is speed 
that fully 75 per cent of their stocks will 
be surrendered. 

Flour business is particularly restrict- 





ed, demand being confined wholly to the 


small bakery trade. There is increasing 
effort by the bakers generally to assist in 
the conservation of wheat. Great rivalry 
is being shown in the production of wheat- 
less bread, and some surprisingly pal- 
atable loaves are being P uced contain- 
ing 50 to 60 per cent of substitutes. 
ubstitutes of all kinds are plentiful, 
and prices remained stationary ~~. 
out the week. Current quotations: barley 
flour, $11.75@12.50 bbl; white corn flour, 
$12.50@13; rice flour, $18@19. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Oregon, May 25.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly output of 40,500 bbls, 
was 14,311, or 35 per cent of vor omc 
against 20,838, or 63 per cent, last week, 
and 29,137, or 88 per cent, a year ago. 

The flour market remains inactive at 
the old range of prices. Substitutes are 
tending downward with the lower prices 
of coarse grains. A local mill this week 
announced a $1 reduction in barley flour 
to $11 bbl, and cut the price of rolled 
oats 50c to $12 bbl. 


SURPLUS WHEAT TO GO EAST 


Having reached the end of their wheat 
allotment, a number of the mills are clos- 
ing down. They were notified this week 
by the divisional chairman that no ex- 
tension of the grind beyond their present 
allotment will be allowed. As there is 
considerable wheat left in the country, 
they had hoped for an extension, but as 
some time ago they were granted a 10 
per cent increase the Food Administra- 
tion evidently thought the 110 per cent 
was sufficient, and the wheat will be 
shipped east to mills that were allowed 
only 90 per cent and have not yet reached 
even that output. The order also specifies 
that the mills will not be permitted to 
have wheat on hand June 30 for next sea- 
son’s grind. 





THE CROP OUTLOOK 


Grain dealers here, who are watching 
the situation in the country, predict a 
record wheat crop for the Pacific North- 
west, because of the present fine outlook 
and the increased acreage, but the barley 
and oats outturn they figure will be less 
than normal. The Oregon state crop re- 
port says this week: 

“Fall grains continue to maintain a gen- 
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erally excellent condition, and were much 
benefited by the rains of the past week. 
Ba is headed in Umatilla and Wasco 
coun Rye needs warm rain in Lake 
County. Aphis is causing considerable 
damage to winter wheat and oats, as wel! 
as vetch, in the Willamette valley. Spring 
wheat and oats are up and doing well. 
although badly infested with aphis i: 
Lane ty and need warmth and sun- 
shine for best results. Cold, cloud, 
weather has been unfavorable for cori 
and what is above ground is in only fai 
condition.” 
NOTES 

The capital stock of the Golden Roi 
Milling Co., of this city, has been in 
creased to $150,000. 

J. W. Ganong, divisional chairman 0: 
the Food Administration, Milling Divi- 
sion, will return tonight from an easter) 
trip. 

The Jobes Flouring Co., of this city, 
which recently changed hands, has bee: 
reorganized under the name of the Rox 
City Flour Mills, with M. G. Russi a. 
general manager. The incorporators o{ 
the company are Samuel Glasgow, 0: 
Spokane; L. H. Allen, of San Francisco ; 
Adolfo Stahl, of New York; Donal: 


*Lindo, of San Francisco; C. B. Shoe- 


maker, of Pasco, Wash; M. G. Russi, 0: 
Portland. ~* J. M. Lownspate. 





F. O. M. A. Convention Programme 

The following is announced as the pro- 
gramme for the annual convention of the 
Fraternity of Operative Millers of Amer 
ica, to be held in Indianapolis, June 4-7: 

Tuesday, June 4. Registration; meet- 
ing of the executive committee; theater 
party. 

Wednesday, June 5. Opening of ses 
sion; address by President C. W. Beaver; ; 
report of Secretary J. A. Wells; report 
of Treasurer A. C. Brantingham; ap- 
pointment of committees; address, “Your 
Job,” by C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co; address, “Adapting the Mill 
to Manufacturing Wheat Flour Substi- 
tutes,” by E. T. Bauer, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, St. Joseph, Mo; ad- 
dress, “Skilled Millers,” by B. C. Wil- 
liams, David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit; address, “Present Milling Methods 
in Canada During the War,” by W. H. 
Corrie, Empire Flour Mills Co., St. 
Thomas, Ont. In the evening, addresses 
and discussion concerning “Wheat and 
Corn,” led by D. M. Lawson, Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; J. W. 
Flaherty, Piedmont Mills Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charles O. Rieske, Durst Mill- 
ing Co., Dayton, Ohio. The Grinders’ 
banquet will take place on Wednesda, 
evening. 

Thursday, June 6. Reports of commit- 
tees; address, “Seventy-four Per Cent 
Flour,” by Professor H. E. Barnard, I1- 
diana state bureau of agriculture; a:- 
dress, “The Well-Balanced Mill,” }\ 
Frank J. Becker, Texas Star Mills Co., 
Galveston; address by C. A. Russell, 
division supervisor of grain standards; 
address, Operative Miller’s Part in 
Winning the War,” by Frank Kell, Wich- 
ita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita . Falls, 
Texas; report of nominating committee 
and election of officers; dress, “The 
Value of the Purifier in Making 100 Per 
Cent Flour,” by W. S. Barker, Owens- 
burg, Ky; address, “Milling of Substi- 
tutes,” by W. B. Hoover, Chicago. 

Friday, June 7. Address, “Grain Du;i 
Explosion Prevention,” by Professor 1H. 
R. Brown, United States Department 0! 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C; addres; 
by J. H. Hammill, engineer in charge for 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration, New York City; unfinished! 
business; reports of standing committees 
adjournment. 


Rights as to Dams 

That a com has a er dam, and 
some Sotemes Sateen iabeinee dam used 
as a reservoir to keep an adequate supply 
of water on hand, fs held by the Maine 
supreme judicial court, in the case of 
Portland Sebago Ice Co. vs. Phinney, to 
give the company no standing to complain 
of defendant’s construction of a dam 
about 3,000 feet above the company’s 
lower dam and some 1,200 feet below its 
reservoir dam, in the absence of any show- 
ing of unreasonable impairment of the 
company’s use of the stream. 

A. L. H. Srazer. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS ANXIOUS 


If it were possible to be given, it would 
be well if the flour mills of Canada could 
have some authoritative statement as to 
probable supplies of wheat for grinding 
during the months of July and August. 
\t present the impression is common that 
there will be little or none. It is under- 
stood that the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
will complete its shipments from this 
country by the end of June, and that any 
grinding done after that month will be 
for domestic account. 

There is a further impression that 
supplies of wheat will be exhausted by the 
end of June or early July. In that case, 
of course, the mills will shut down. If 
they could know that this is to be the 
case, arrangements to suit the conditions 
would be made now. Many mills that 
have been running too steadily in recent 
years would be better for an overhauling, 
which they would get in July and August 
under the conditions anticipated, but their 
owners should make such plans in ad- 
vance. Now is the time for action. 

On the other hand, the needs of the 
country in the matter of flour must be 
supplied, and if there is to be wheat to 
grind, every miller will wish to have his 
share of this. Presumably everything de- 
pends upon the supply to be obtained 
from the farmers of the West. If the 
measures being taken by the Board of 
Grain Supervisors to bring out this wheat 
are effective, the amount so obtainable 
should be known within the next few 
weeks. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for flour is quieter. The vari- 
ous measures in restraint of consumption 
are having their desired effect. Domestic 
buyers are taking their allowances, or 
less. Stocks in hands of trade are light. 
Household consumers are mostly well 
supplied, The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is 
buying steadily for shipment to the allies 
in .urope at its regular Bn of $10.64 
bbl for May shipment and $10.60 bbl for 
June, f.o.b, Montreal. 

Spring wheat flour of 76 per cent ex- 
traction is quoted for delivery, Ontario 
points, at $10.85 bbl, in 98-lb bags; On- 
tario soft winter flour, in second-hand 
bags, $10.60@10.65, f.0.b. Toronto. 


MILLFEED 

Supplies are limited, and the market is 
without special feature, Pasture is 
now, which relieves the feeding situation. 
Bran, $35 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points; shorts, $40, 

WHEAT 

Supplies of western spring wheat are 
now reaching eastern lake ports from 
Fort William, and Ontario are get- 
ting in fairly full runs as a consequence, 
Ontario winter wheat is scarce at $2.22 
bu, basis in store, Montreal. 

CEREALS 

The upward movement in market for 
oats has strengthened the market for 
rolled oats. While millers have made no 
change in their prices, the retail trade has 
not lost the opportunity of squeezing some 
extra profit out of the situation, and oat- 
meal was put up to 10c lb in some shops 
this week. Millers are selling rolled oats 
to the trade throughout Ontario at $5.10 
@5.25 per 90-Ib bag; oatmeal, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats have been moving upward this 

Week, for no special reason. Other On- 


tario grains show little change. Trading 
is limited. Car-lot quotations, country 
points in Ontario: No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 80@8lc bu; barley, $1.49@1.50; rye, 
$2.15; buckwheat, $1.80; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, f.o.b. country points in 
Ontario, 971,¢. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Ontario is having perfect weather. The 
temperature so far in May has been above 
the average for this month, and there 
have been timely rains. The spring grains 
are showing up well in many places. Ap- 
parently, the acreage under these is well 
over the average. There is much to en- 
courage every one in the present situation 
in this part of Canada. 


‘ CHANGING SAMPLES 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., and au- 
thorities at Ottawa are creating a great 
deal of uncertainty and inconvenience to 
millers by their differences over standard 
samples of 76 per cent extraction flour. 
Without going into particulars, it may 
be said that, apparently, whoever is to 
blame for the confusion, the miller may 
have to bear the loss. This would not be 
fair. The power to impose such penalties 
on those who-are defenseless does not 
carry with it the right to do so. 


NOTES 

No barley is offering at country points 
in Ontario. 

As soon as the flour mills of this prov- 
ince can do so, they will shut down for 
a series of repairs. 

Oat hulls are weak and not much want- 
ed here. The current price for car lots of 
reground hulls at Ontario mills is $25 per 
ton in bags. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Quz., May 25.—Offerings of 
spring wheat flour for export account this 
week have been smaller than usual. Pur- 
chases made by the flour department of 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., amounted to 
about 100,000 bbls at $10.64 bbl in 140-lb 
sacks for all-rail shipments from the 
West, and at $10.60 bbl for rail-and-water 
shipments, f.o.b. vessel, seaboard ports. 

The volume of new business in spring 
wheat flour for domestic and country ac- 
count during the week has been small, 
car lots for shipment to country points 
being Ewa at $10.95 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. 
cars, Montreal.: 

Trade in substitutes for white flour has 
continued fair. Sales of rye flour were 
made at $16.50 bbl, in bags; barley flour, 
$13.50; corn flour, $12; graham flour, 
$11.20; rice flour, $9 per 100 lbs—put up 
in 220-lb sacks, all delivered to the trade. 

The market for winter wheat flour has 
been dull. Prices are firmly maintained. 
Sales were made at $11.40@11.50 bbl in 
new cotton bags, and at $11.20 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

The only change in the millfeed market 
was a decline of $3 ton in the price of 

ure grain moullie. Sales were made at 

2 ton, including bags. The price of 
bran and shorts is unchan at $35 ton 
for the former and $40 for the latter, 
including bags, delivered to the trade. 

Domestic demand for rolled oats has 
been limited, with sales at $5.15@5.30 per 
bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the trade. 
Demand for export account has also been 
quiet, and only a few small lots of oatmeal 
were purchased at $9.60 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. 
vessel, at seaboard ports. 

The early part of this week, No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats were selling as high as 
99c bu, and No. 3 Canadian western and 
extra No. 1 feed at 951,c, ex-store, but 
later in the week the market became weak 
and prices declined, with No. 2 Canadian 
western quoted at 96c, and No. 3 Cana- 
dian western and extra No. 1 feed at 94c. 
Manitoba barley is selling at $1.28@1.29 


bu, ex-store. Sales of odd cars of No. 3 
yellow corn have been made at $1.75. 


NOTES 

J. Stewart, of Winnipeg, president of 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd. was on 
*change on Thursday. 

C. Ritz, local manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., has been absent from 
the city most of the week on business. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., was 
in Vancouver this week, and is expected 
home in two or three weeks. 

C. Tilt, of Winnipeg, of the grain firm 
of Jas. Carruthers & Co., Ltd., and J. 
E. Botterell, of Baird & Botterell, of the 
same city, were on change here Wednes- 
day. 

The British government has secured a 
supply of Japanese flaxseed, which is be- 
ing distributed free to farmers in Canada 
on condition that the same quantity be 
returned after harvest. For the surplus 
the imperial authorities will pay $4.50 bu 
for No. 1 grade seed. 

: Tomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wriynirec, Man., May 25.—There is a 
quiet but steady demand for flour for 
domestic use. Western milling concerns, 
in most cases, are not seeking new busi- 
ness, and have had their representatives 
off the road for some time.. From reports 
received from various points, it is appar- 
ent that mills are getting adequate sup- 
plies of wheat and, with few exceptions, 
are running to full capacity. The Wheat 
Export Co,, Ltd., is buying very heavily 
throughout western Canada. 


The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in s, f.o.b. Montreal, .for 
export. 


Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Bastern Manitoba .........-seeeseees 10.36 
Western Manitoba ...........eeeeeeee 10.30 
Saskatchewan .........cccceeccseeees 10.20 
Bastern Alberta ........0ssccseeennes 10.10 
Western Alberta .........ccccccceees 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.40 
Vancouver Island ..........eeeeeeeees 10.45 
Prince Rupert ......sseceseeeceveuces 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49's, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


The heavy demand for millf s main- 
tained, and mills are distributing their 
supplies as evenly as possible. Current 
quotations: bran, .80 ton; shorts, $35.80, 
—-car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment in Winnipeg territory; western 
Manitoba, 80c ton under; Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, $8 under. British Colum- 
bia coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 

ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 

There is very little domestic demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, but export 
business is heavy. Today leading mills 
are asking for rolled oats $4.50@5 per 80- 
Ib bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of 
delivery; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg con- 
tinue to show a decided decrease. Trad- 
ing in all grains has been inactive. The 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is the only buyer 
in the market for wheat, and is absorbing 
all offerings at the fixed prices. These 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a tax 


of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 
Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 838c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.5114; No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed, $3.76,—in store, 
Fort William. . 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending May 22, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
BE HD. whewnes be osicgh veces 129 818 
Sk EA tertr 92 828 
MI UNE eee sot vale. tind eet oave 117 688 
MN EE tac O aie’. Polen sas Sa dda es 288 373 
PGE aed kcboe rnaetnet nob 74 852 
FOR A wo Ress ewhebasadescre 155 722 


CROP CONDITIONS 


That some damage was done to western 
Canadian crops by the severe frosts of the 
week-end is indicated by wires received at 
Winnipeg from various points. It is not 
expected, however, that this will prove to 
be extensive, and the rain and snow now 
falling throughout the West are puttin 
the ground into good condition. Wit 
warm weather following, a record season 
of growth is anticipated. 


NOTES 


- Andrew Kelly, president of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned to Winnipeg from eastern Canada. 

Grain in store in country elevators west 
of Winnipeg: wheat, 4,430,000 bus, against 
28,549,636 last year; oats 1,900,000, against 
7,585,988; barley 250,000, against 1,193,- 
850; flaxseed 180,000, against 561,925. 

J. B. Gibb, secretary-treasurer of the 
Brackman-Ker Milling Co., Ltd., Victoria, 
B.C., is in Winnipeg this week, on his re- 
turn from a business trip to Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and other points. 

Substitutes for wheaten flour are in 
good demand in this city, and are selling 
at high prices. Some bakers are display- 
ing rye bread, and the inquiry for graham 
bread, in preference to white, is increas- 
ing. 

A telegram has been received by the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, from Presi- 
dent W. R. Bawlf, now at Ottawa, advis- 
ing members that a satisfactory method - 
of handling this year’s grain crop has 
been arrived at, through the department 
of trade and commerce, subject to the 
approval of the executive of the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 


G. Rock. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended May 
24, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
SP. R, s 72 32 33 





Cc a 
Empire .......... 12 211 45 29 
Consolidated ..... 16 118 13 45 
oS a 165 56 32 ee 
WEROOOR is iiecae's 34 54 10 62 
Grain Growers ... 6 579 83 ee 
Fort William ...: 9 361 77 22 
Bastern ......... 5 43 26 es 
oS ere 47 416 44 72 
Northwestern .... 46 187 35 ae 
Can. Northern ... 143 760 189 60 
Can, Govt. ...... 11 227 29 68 
Thunder Bay .... 64 892 67 18 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 48 174 23 80 
Dav. & Smith ... 12 250 80 «4 
Weeale woe evvece 4,400 785 482 
Year ago ........ 13,718 7,562 1,151 1,015 
Receipts ......... 252 665 80 24 
Rail shipments .. 55 228 39 bee 
Lake shipments.. 464 612 119 148 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... BS Me 2 Co Wis ote. 6 
No. 1 northern.. 57 No. 2C. W...... 562 
No. 2 northern... 53 No. 3 C. W...... 336 
No. 3 northern. . 73 Ex. 1 feed ..... 867 
> i rea 44 12 20OD Cc ewuccics 942 
eS rr ere $2 2 feed .......... 800 
i, See 106 Others ......... 887 
WWE 1b acewgedsos 160 —— 
Others ......++. 168 po eee ee 4,400 

Weteh® cecseeca 581 
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CHICAGO; MAY 25 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 

Spring wheat flour, made under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, 98-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton... 

Winter wheat flour, made under 
ruling, 98-Ib cotton .......... 10.50 @11.25 

Hard winter flour, made under 
ruling, 98-lb cotton .......... 10.25 @11.25 

White rye patent, cotton....... - 9.80@10.50 

Standard barley flour, cotton.... 10.40@10.75 

Standard corn flour, jute........ 10.80@11.00 

Standard rice flour, per Ib............. 9%C¢ 
WHEAT—Supply light, stocks decreasing. 

No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red 

and No. 8 hard, $2.14; No. 1 northern, $2.20; 

No. 2 northern, $2.17. 

CORN—Industries and feeders buying. 
Poor corn 10c lower; good grades firm; offer- 
ings light. Sample grades sold at 65c@ 
$1.15; No. 6 mixed, $1.30; No. 6 yellow, $1.25 
@1.40; No. 5 yellow, $1.40@1.43; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1. 45@1.65; No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.69; 
No. 4 white, $1.50. 

OATS—Market easy. Elevator people buy- 
ing No. 3 white at %c under May, on track, 
and standards at ic over May. No. 3 white, 
74% @74%c; standards, 764% @77%c; No. 2 
white, 76% @77c. 

RYE—Offerings and demand light, and 
market easy. No. 2 sold to arrive at $2.02, 
and part car at $2; small lot in bags, not 
graded, at $1.70 

BARLEY—Slow sale and 2c lower. Offer- 
ings not heavy, yet ample. Malting sold at 
$1.40@1.48; feed at $1.20@1.30. It is said 
that most of the maltsters have been filled 
up. 

CORN GOODS—Market easier. Corn flour, 
$5.24 per 100 lbs; grits, $4.84; meal, $4.83. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000's omit- 


ted): 


- $10.25 @11.50 
9.80@10.40 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 113 198 53 161 
Wheat, bus.... 38 1,105 37 616 
Corn, bus...... 910 1,013 934 699 
Oats, bus...... 1,505 2,125 1,232 2,156 
Rye, bus....... 27 56 7 122 
Barley, bus.... 344 196 40 123 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 26 

FLOUR—Hard winter wheat 100 per cent, 
$10.60@11.75, jute; soft winter 100 per cent, 
$10.50@11.35, jute or cotton. Straight rye 
flour, $10.90@11.25 bbl; white, $11.25@12,— 
jute. Rice flour, $9.35@9.65 per 100 Ibs, 
cotton. Barley flour, $9.25@10 bbi, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 38 per 
cent of cost of wheat, bulk at mill (sacks 
extra); shorts $2 ton, mixed feed $4, and 
middlings $9, over. White hominy feed, $43 
ton; kiln-dried corn bran, $31; oat feed, 
$15.40. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 41 cars, against 52 last 
week. Government prices. 

CORN—Receipts, 261 cars, against 266. 
Demand quiet and prices 5c lower. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $1.60; No. 3 corn, $1.56@ 
1.57; No. 4 corn, $1.40; No. 3 yellow, $1.61; 
No, 4 yellow, $1.40; No. 2 white, $1.65 @1.67. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4; cream meal, $4.30; grits and hominy, 
$4.70. 


OATS—Demand quiet, and prices %@lic 
lower. Receipts, 115 cars, against 133. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 white, 76c; No. 4 white, 
75c; No. 2 mixed, 73% @74c. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS” 

-~Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 61,640 71,860 74,210 83,600 


Wheat, bus.. 66,069 553,380 39,410 561,950 
Corn, bus.... 392,956 394,800 261,640 280,410 
Oats, bus . 426,210 360,700 943,300 365,820 
Rye, bus..... 192 1,100 See Ae 


Barley, bus.. 16,000 20,800 1,680 .....- 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 25 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 

Ec ctdeaws cvdtcvbhopacté $. -@11.00 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 10. "20@11. 10 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton .... 9.10@ 9.25 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ ne as 
Barley flour, cotton ............ 8.20 


Graham flour, cotton .......... > ee 8.40 
Corn flour, cotton .............. *g. 30@10.50 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs ...... 3.70@ 4.75 


MILLFEED—Firm for wheat feeds, but 
lower on other grades. Standard bran, $35 
@37; standard fine middlings, $37@39; rye 
feed, $49@50; barley feed, $30@33; oil meal, 
$57; hominy feed, $43,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm, with demand good from 
millers and shippers for all grades. Receipts, 
20 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, 
$2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Prices were 6@7c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 70 cars. Demand was light. Malt- 
sters and brewers were out of the market 
most of the time, and only the choice was 
salable. Low-grades were especially slow 


and difficult to place. Receipts are expected 


to increase next week. No. 8, $1.43@1.50; No. 
4, $1.856@1.48; feed and rejected, $1.25@1.37. 

RYE—Declined 10c, with demand light. 
Millers were fairly well supplied, and bought 
only the very choice. Shippers took low- 
grades, which were liberally discounted. Re- 
ceipts, 13 cars. No. 2, $1.95@2.07; No. 38, 
$1.85 @2.07. 

CORN—Steady with little price change. 
Receipts, 60 cars. Demand was good from 
millers for white and choice yellow. Ship- 
pers bought all grades. No. 3 yellow, $1.60@ 
1.65; No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.55; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.55 @1.60; No. 3 white, $1.60@1.70. 

OATS—Prices were 2%@38c lower. De- 
mand was good at all times, and offerings 
were readily taken. Receipts, 138 cars. 
Standard, 75@79c; No. 3 white, 74% @79c; 
No. 4 white, 74@78c. . 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 17,150 43,780 26,885 19,990 
Wheat, bus.. 27,870 166,250 2,600 122,026 
Corn, bus.... 68,340 162,140 67,100 109,846 
Oats, bus.... 309,120 243,080 224,997 308,740 
Barley, bus.. 107,100 165,300 61,690 65,250 
Rye, bus..... 16,5756 9,480 oc cces 11,850 
Feed, tons... 300 360 3,864 3,426 





DULUTH, MAY 25 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-ib cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality .......... $9.75 @10.00 
Durum war semolina .......... 10.40 @10.50 
Durum clear ..... Sdubesdoee ved 6 cca wen GEO 
No. 2 straight rye ...........++ +.» +»@10.50 
No. 5 white rye blend .. tae -@10.25 
We. 8 TVS MORE svc cccvicicsecce -@ 9.75 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
May 25.. 5,930 May 26..19,410 May 27..15,700 
May 18.. 7,036 May 19..31,650 May 20..22,640 
May 11..17,800 May 12..23,215 May 13..19,105 
May 4...10,090 May 5...25,610 May 6...19,400 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
May 73% @74% ...@... 100@145 
May 75% @T6% ~ 100@145 
May 76% @78% rte 100 @145 
May 74 @76 Pe 100@145 
May 71% @714% -— oe 100@145 
May ot 75 a re 100@145 
May 25 72% @75% »+-@... 100@145 
May 26, 1917 ton @62% -@... 100@145 


Stocks of coarse grains in ‘Duluth elevators, 
May 25 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


o—Domestic——, -—Bonded——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
CORR isscees | oar ss oes 
OMGD 5. sends 88 771 44i vow S, 731 340 
ME > eecane 1 116 a a 
Barley ..... 222 343 51 14 "188 61 
Flaxseed ... 292 1,247 1,284 1 38 79 


WHEAT—Receipts better this week. Total 
equaled number of cars brought in during 
first 18 days of month. Mills received all of 
it. Small amount shipped out. Elevator 
stocks reduced 8,000 bus to 116,000 mark. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (May 25), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 








Spring ..... 20 488 170 8 1,916 643 
Durum .... .. 298 179 +» 229 661 
Winter ..62 ve 7 59 o4 74 83 
White ..... es ae 3 de 1 $e 
Totals.... 20 793 411 8 2,220 1,287 
Pere ee ws se 21 
Oats ....... 2 2 110 4 12 3 
Bonde@.. .. we 4 os 69 25 
RIO. avovcss be 2 23 5 40 22 
Barley ..... 38 13 70 38 és 260 
Bonded... .. 4 er 18 9 oe 
Flaxseed ... .. 79 9 81 274 aa 
Bonded... .. 4 1 a . 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 25 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7--~Wheat stocks—, ———grad 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor 
2 dk nor 


3 897 3,648 24 346 40 


——.— 


59 226 2 30 36 

All other 
spring 2 3,414 2,741 5 84 102 

amb dur 

amb dur f 2 

dur, 2 dur 

amb dur 

dur 1 


- 108 668 3,771 «>» 198 79 


oor be 


> 
58 
Bs 


All other 
winter ... ... 33 a 
White ..... oe a 4 bs ~ 2 


Totals + 116 56,071 10,933 32 703 3877 
FLAXSEED—Stock moved freely to Min- 
neapolis. Few buyers were in the market. 
Prices were strong early and weak later, ex- 
cept October, which closed ic higher on the 


week. July shows loss of 2c to a full 4c 
on May. Total in store tonight, 292,060 bus, 
a decrease of 63,000 for the week. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening 

May 20 High Low May25 1917 
May ..$3.93% $3.99 $3.90  $3.89% $3.31 
July .. 3.97% 4.04% 3.94 3.95% 3.26 
Oct. .. 3.59 3.61 3.56% 3.60 2.98 


KANSAS CITY, MAY 25 
FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10.25@10.50, cotton %-bbls; 95 
per cent, $10.35@10.65; low-grade, in jute, 
$7.50@9. . 
MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65 per 100-lb 
sack; brown shorts, $1.70@1.75; gray shorts, 
$2.05 @2.10; corn chop, $3@3.15. 
WHEAT—Sales today: hard wheat, No. 2, 
1 car at $2.12; soft wheat, No, 2, 1 car at 
$2.12; mixed wheat, No, 2, 1 gar at $2.11. 
CORN—Mixed, No. 2 $1.59@1.61, No. 3 
$1.54@1.58; white, No. 2 $1.70@1.75, No. 3 
$1.61@1.65; yellow, No. 2 $1.60@1.63, No. 3 
$1.55 @1.68. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
60,760 670,950 5,400 699,300 
387,500 308,750 500,000 176,250 





Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 209,100 102,000 282,000 270,000 
Rye, bus..... 12,100 4,400 2,200 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 8,400 5,600 32,200 5,600 
Bran, tons... 200 640 1,100 3,540 
Hay, tons.... 5,280 65,736 3,072 5,596 
Flour, bbls... 8,750 4,500 15,750 52,500 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 25 

FLOUR—Receipts, 25 bbls, and 21,011,910 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
Ibs in wood: 

Winter wheat 100 per cent flour. $10.75 @11.00 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 11.00@11.25 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.50@10.75 

WHEAT—Firmly held. Receipts, 17,616 
bus; stock, 89,001. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

RYE FLOUR—Plentiful, dull and lower. 
Quotations: $11.50@12, as to quality, per 196 
lbs, either in wood or sacks, 

BARLEY FLOUR—Market weak and lower 
under a light demand; fairly liberal offerings. 
Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of $10.50@ 
11 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Declined 3c under a slow demand; 
ample offerings. Receipts, 117,421 bus; stock, 
493,737. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.70@1.72; No. 3 yellow, $1.70. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull, with prices weak 
and irregular, especially on ordinary ground 
meal of poor keeping quality, which is in 
excessive supply and very hard to move. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy.$....@4.97% 
Granulated white meal, fancy. ....@5.756 
Yellow table meal, fancy...... -@4.92% 
White table meal, fancy ...... eos » @5.75 

Ordinary ground meal ......... 4.75 @5.00° 

White corn flour, fancy ........ «s+» @6.00 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ +++» @6.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... ....@5.55 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... - @3.25 


OATS—Trade slow, and market declined 
le, with offerings fairly liberal. Receipts, 
341,886 bus; exports, 376,995; stock, 1,994,959. 
Quotations: 


Pee). B WEG bia he ove od sWlc te dcncce 83% @84 

Standard white ..........se-e0% 83 @83% 
Bey. BG Shes cctv ca wtevasves 82 @82% 
BOG SE WES. FE ie Fo eb ieot ees 80% @81% 


OATMEAL—In moderate supply, and quiet 
at revised figures. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, bbl, $10.80; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
bbl, $9.60@9.85; patent, cut, bbl, $10.80@ 
12.21; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size 
and quality, $5.80@8.80. 


NEW YORK, MAY 25 

FLOUR—Dull, and market devoid of in- 
terest. Buyers, overloaded with substitutes, 
must work them off before making further 
purchases. Quotations: spring, $10.75@11.20; 
Kansas, $10.90@11.20,—jute. Receipts, 247,- 
665 bbis. 

RYE FLOUR—Pending elimination of 
large stocks on spot, rather inactive. Quo- 
tations were $11@12, jute. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Dull, with decline in 
prices. Quotations ranged $9.25@11.25 bbi, 
in cotton sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Much affected by the 
heavy spot stocks, but improvement looked 
for when these are finally moved. Buyers 
have sufficient to carry them for some time. 
Iexport demand to West Indies has fatien off, 
Yellow bolted meal ranged $4.75@4.90 per 
100 lbs; white, $5.25@5.40; corn flour, $5.50, 
—all in cotton. 

RICE FLOUR—Prices a trifle lower. Tapi- 
oca flour scarce. The former was weaker at 
9% @10c per lib, in cotton sacks. 

WHEAT—Movement light. Receipts, 51,- 
800 bus. 

CORN—Had a sharp break, on the possi- 
bility of heavy deliveries, and a strong bear- 
ish feeling prevails. Kiln-dried, 15-day ship- 
ment: No. 3 yeliow, $1.80%; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.70%. Receipts, 98,000 bus. 





OATS—In much the same position as corn. 


Export demand is limited, Quotations range 


81% @82%ec according to quality. 
452,000 bus. 


Receipts, 





BOSTON, MAY 25 

FLOUR—No 100 per cent patents offered at 
the close. Some mills quoted at $9.20@10.¢5 
bbl, in sacks, but were not offering. 

MILLFEED—Very little of any kind offer- 
ing, either in transit or for shipment. De- 
mand slow. No wheat feed offered. Stock 
feed, $49.50@53 ton; rye feed, $52@54; barley 
feed, $35@38; oat ‘hulls, reground, $20@22 
—all in 100’s 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand for whit: 
corn flour quiet, with very little offering at , 
nominal range of $5.10@5.35 per 100 lbs, in 
sacks. White corn meal is quoted at $4.25 
@4.75, yellow at $4.10@4.50, feeding at $3.2 
@3.25, and cracked corn at $3.25@3.35, all in 
100’s. Hominy grits and samp are offered at 
$4.60 per 100 Ibs. 

SUBSTITUTES—A moderate demand fo: 
oatmeal. Rolled is quoted at $5.10 per 90-)) 
sack, and cut and ground at $5.87. Rye flour, 
in sacks, $10@11.25 bbl for straight. Barle 
flour, in sacks, is extremely dull at $9.60@ 
10.10. No graham flour on offer, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


ry oo o—Stocks— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 











Flour, bbis....*51,200 35,399 ..... re 
Wheat, bus... ..... 121,761 40,847 4,447 
Corn, bus..... : 20,950 33,839 13,068 191,256 
Oats, bus..... 362,650 650,788 574,225 961 
Rye, bus...<.. a are 11,375 5 
Barley, bus... 22,550 6,828 

Millfeed, tons. 118 

Corn meal, bbls 4,420 800 


Oatmeal, sacks 637 1,000 
*Includes 36,900 bbls for export. 





TOLEDO, MAY 25 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat ony regula- 
tion 98's, cotton, f.o.b. mill, $10@10.7 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-Ib seeks per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $32.05 @ 34.00 
po ge EET eet oe 34.10@35.15 
WORT ss HON ep ChRn a cathak oes 34.65 @ 36.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags......... -@55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 7 cars, 2 contract; year 
ago 28, 9 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 36 cars, 15 contract; year 
ago 35, 31 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 37 cars, 22 contract; year 
ago 28, 21 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus.. 40,400 32,400 ..... 48,600 
Corn, bus.... 42,100 42,000 22,500 11,400 
Oats, bus.... 57,600 43,200 37,400 22,200 
Barley, bus... 8,800 wee. cece ce eee 





BALTIMORE, MAY 25 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-ib 
cottons: 


Spring, Liberty grade .......... $10.50@11.00 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 10.25 @10.75 
Hard winter, Liberty grade .... 10.50@11.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 11.00@12.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent...... eee @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent ....... eeee- @11.20 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. .....@11.10 


MILLFEED—Steady and nominal, with 
the mills monopolizing the business as jo) 
bers. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $32.75@38; spring middlings, 
$34.75 @39.75; soft winter bran, $33.50@38.50: 
soft winter middlings, $35.50@40.50. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with light demand. 
Receipts, 10,930 bus; stock, 21,746. Closing 
prices: No, 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Generally weak, with demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 100,437 bus; 
stock, 629,437. Closing prices: near-by con- 
tract for export, $1.65; domestic No. 3 ye! 
low, track, $1.65; southern white, yellow and 
mixed, by grade or sample, $1.65@1.72; nea: 
by yellow cob, bbl, $7.50@7.75. 

OATS—Steady; movement and demani 
good. Receipts, 570,871 bus; exports, 15! 
000; stock, 3,152,881. Closing prices: stan: 
ard white, 81c; No. 3 white, 80%c. 

RYE—Down 5c, with demand limited. Ke- 
ceipts, 3,919 bus; stock, 48,562. Closing pric: 
of No. 2 western for export, $2.05. 





Exports for Week Ending May 18, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York...129,000 ..... . 81,000 130,000 
Boston «2... -sséee 46,000 ..... 130,000 
Baltimore .. ..... G4,000 ..66- cress 








Tots., wk..129,000 110,000 81,000 260,000 
Prev. week.930,000 4,610,000 97,000 4,532,000 
U. Kingdom. 59,000 46,000 9,000 ....-- 
Continent .. 70,000 64,000 72,000 .....- 


+-129,000 110,000 81,000 ....-- 





Totals 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1to Same time 
May 18,1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 50, 890, 000 220,757,000 
Flour, bbia .......... 5,571,000 11,364,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 75,960,000 271,848,000 
Corn, Bim . vo. ct sees .364,000 47,015,000 
Oats, BGS ...se00 085. 82, 014,000 89,425,000 





PT oe 





eee 








May 29, 1918 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 28 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-1b cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
ntanaei 100 per cent filour......$8.05@10.20 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (May 28), 


were: 
War seMolina® ...6.eeeeeserenes $10.15 @10.25 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Tune on eevee» 240,426 293,900 218,490 

lay 25... 210,680 346,380 266,760 285,676 
fay 18... 212,446 347,895 278,760 328,070 
May 11.45 175,920 363,340 330,136 289,205 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
polis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 “1917 1916 1915 

une seseee * 82,100 11,280 9,540 
fay 26. 10,560 15,730 80,425 5,870 
fay 18... 8,630 27,680 17,870 17,615 
May 11... 16,415 39,006 17,810 14,690 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 

rthwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 

iluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 

eek Ca- 

d- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports—, 

mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 

r. 6. 65 67,625 113,940 200,510 1,795 11,140 

vr, 18. 65 .57,625 99,510 220,460 1,646 355 
\or, 20. 65 57,625 82,710 238,000 9,765 2,395 
Apr. 27. 65 57,625 93,610 242,995 2,890 1,550 
Moy 4. 65 57,626 139,765 247,315 5,060 1,545 
May 11. 65 57,626 125,180 233,835 905 355 
May 18. 61 56,075 130,635 224,455 11,930 355 
May 26. 564 42,975 80,980173,485 9,065 000 

MILLFEED PRICES 

linneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
a (May 28), for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, were 
reported as follows by Sara 





Year ago 
Bran ..ceee ‘va vps 3 Oe ry fr 50 $.....@27.00 
Stand. middlings.. 31.25@36.20 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings. 42.00 @ 43.00 
I 


-@. 
dog, 140-Ib "Jats 30. 15 @35. 16 47.00 @50.00 


rhe Boston basis of prices for milifeed is 
given below, per ton, ~ ots lb sacks: 
28 Year ago 
- $35. 2040. 50 $.....@32.15 
Stand, middlings. . 37. Mt be 20 38. 00@39. 15 
Flour middlings.. 47.15 @ 48.15 
R. dog, 140-Ib ‘wile 36. oui. 75 52.15 @55.15 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$60.00@60.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 68.50@59.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.00@68.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 45.00@48.00 
White corn meal, granulated*.. 9.20@ 9.70 
Corn meal, yellow® ......+.++:. «- 8.70@ 9.20 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 8.55@10.36 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 8.40@ 9.85 
Rye flour, pure dark® ........+. 8.00@ 8.60 


Standard bran.. 





Barley flour, 98-Ib cottons 8.00@11.50 
Buckwheat flour, bbl* .. . 18.60@14.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* . 9.80@10.30 
Graham, standard, bbi* ... «+ 9,80@10.30 
Rolled oats, DBI, Wood .......... 9.10@ 9.20 
Mi!! screenings, per ton ....... + 10.00@15.00 


Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Reclcaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 16900@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibm .......ssnseee -@. 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, t00- ib sackst 51.00@53.00 
‘Per bbl in sacks, fCar-lot prices. Less 
ap ont lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
h sacks, 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
lrices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
nea) olis and Duluth are as follows: 


Dar northern spring........ 





Northern spring .. 
Re april Cd aweteehse vs aie * 2.12 
Rec spring humpback wdaave 2.07 2.04 
Amier GUrumMm .....<s ee ee fF 2.18 
Duri'm .iseeeeeenea ee ssa 2.17 2.14 
Red (urug®. seuaeh ew eweee eee « 2.10 2.07 
Da: hard winter oWeeg tobe ds 2.21 2.18 
Ha Wintel cs use ke 60 se tece 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter. ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter J.csesweee perxseve 2.17 2.14 
\leat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and )rice is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
I y closing cash prices of No. 8 yellow 
cor., No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
Trance of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week yo ‘ey bushel: 


May Corn Rye Barley 

31. 0 @160 1h OTS% 200@ 202 115@148 
a. 9 @160 7 @76 200@202 115@143 
33 50  @160 ewgiex 201 @203 112@140 
24 9 @160 @74 192@194110@140 


25 0 @160 BK OTA 192@194 110@140 
si. 145 @ 72% @74% 190@192 108@138 
age 14 1% @ 160% 61 @62 233@235 100@145 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): May 26 May 27 
- May 25 May 18 1911 1916 
‘O. 1 har@ wecse was 694 
No. 1 northern.. ... eae ‘79 2,832 
No. northern.. ... ait 617 1,864 
Other grades is. ves ~«- 3,565 4,091 
tale seeeee | 88 56 6,159 9,881 
ID 1915 seen seee GOES ABBR cece estes 
In 1914. sssyune SRS SANE ccc shee 
D1918 ...sso0¢RQQeR MNOS. vee Go cupees 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks bag 


Saturday were: May 26 
May 25. May 18 1917 
Wheat, bus .... “" 137,966 124, 370 a | 
Flour, bbis ..... 10,229 12,436 28,8 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,162 1,015 1, ol 


119,260 70,060 
209,440 218,880 200,600 
210,600 227,940 188,000 

60,480 71,690 45,000 
117,160 74,160 64,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: May 26 

May 25 May18 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 179,800 119,880 1,270,590 
Flour, bbis ...... 303,327 286,483 365,350 
Milistuff, tons ... 10,922 11,775 16,120 
Corn, bus ...... - 95,760 113,620 96,600 
Oats, bus . +. 592,000 666,250 736,560 
Barley, bus ..... 451,000 448,740 360,620 
Rye, bus ...... -» 101,640 60,200 50,160 
Flaxseed, bus ... 10,000 7,140 35,280 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending May 
25, with comparison, the receipts of wheat 
by cars were as follows: 


No. 1 dark northern spring... 


No. 2 dark northern spring. . 70 67 
Other dark northern spring. . 40 26 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 127 114 
No, 2 northern spring ....... 130 94 
Other northern spring ....... 219 141 
No. 1 red spring ............ wer er 
Other red spring ............ > hig 1 
Red spring humpback ...... ° 18 11 
Amber durum .............. 62 24 
Durum oc. sceevesee Serer rie rs 17 4 
Pe er err ra | 5 1 
Mixed wheat ......... eeven 137 113 
Dark hard winter .......... 17 24 
pO re » 17 12 
Red WIMte? . vo. ice ccceccces 1 1 
PROG WOME 6c cca sccdccvceeci oss 3 
Soft red winter ............. eee 
WeG: SEO. “os i vce deen 5.060 te 24 63 
SOP ORO ET Te 26 ‘$1 
White club ......... we cls oeee 4 12 

Totals ..... Lighted hes ae oie . 989 806 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


May 26 aa 27 May 29 


May 25 May18 1917 16 1916 
Corn .... 610 635 96 54 242 
Oats .... 554 860 4,873. 1,871 522 
Barley .. 895 1,009 489 119 154 
Rye .... 162 145 84 205 27 
Fla - 80 28 129 80 38 





BUFFALO, MAY 25 
FLOUR—Prices per bb}, cotton ye =. 
loads: 


Spring wheat ........ centenceaee $7. TT 40 
BPA WAGs EB csccceriviovesvesoee¥s veer @8.85 
Rye, straight .......secseeseees os 1.» @8.60 
Barley BOur oc... ccccosccvces esses oes @8.80 
Corn flour, white ..... asthe besese + «+++ @9.20 
Corn flour, yellow ........ Ldeseu® ined @8.70 
Graham flour ........66sceeeenees eee» @T7.85 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ......--.eseeeeee $30.15 
Standard middlings, per tom ......... 32.15 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 32.15 
Barley bran, sacked, per ton ..... seee 30.00 
Barley mixed feed, per ton .......... 44.00 
Barley middlings, per ton .......... - 47.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton ...... 51.00 


Hominy feed, yellow, per ton ,........ 47.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton .. er 





Corn meal, table, per ton .. 95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton . -. 56.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ¢.....see-se08 + 66.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .......+.se+ee5 52.07 
Cottonseed meal, 38% per cent, ton... 64.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton..... 52.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 47.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.25 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton ...... 18.00 
WHEAT—The few cars and parts of cars 
sold here this week were at the following 
prices: No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 3 Be 
32.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, $ ; No. 
3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. a hank 
12c, utider No. 1, in store, New York export. 
CORN—It was another dull week, and 
practically no change in prices. Holders 
were looking for buyers. Closing: No. 3 
yellow, $1.58; No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.45; No. 
6 yellow, $1.25@1.35; No. 6. yellow, $1.10@ 
Ng kiln-dried, on track, through 
ill 


OATS—The market was kept cleaned up 
of track receipts at last week’s prices. Store 
offerings were liberal, but holders wanted 
more money. Closing: No. 2 white, 79%c; 
standard, 79%c; No. 8 white, 79c; No. 4 
white, 77%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Some business was done in 
prompt shipment at $1.55, cif. Buffalo. 
Maltsters wanted a few smal! lots of good 
barley, but offerings were light. Quota- 
tions, lake shipment, were $1.55 @1.65. 

RYE—Nothing done this week. Millers 
would possibly pay $2 for No. 2, track, Buf- 
falo, but were not interested. 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

May 28.—For the week, choice milling corn 
was active and steady. Offerings, however, 
continued light, and anything for sale usu- 
ally was snapped up by mills. Lower grades 
generally were quiet and easier. On a few 
days, there was a little shipping inquiry. 
No. 3 yellow sold today at $1.46@1.55 bu; 
No, ¢ mixed, $1.35 @1.45; other grades, 65c@ 
1,35. 
: Oats were in excellent demand most of 
the week. Choice heavy grades especially 
were wanted. Feeders and elevators were 
the best buyers. Shippers were also in the 
market the last few days. No. 3 whité sold 
today at 72@78c bu; No. 4 white, 69@72c. 

Rye was in limited demand and lower. 
Neither local nor outside mills were inter- 

and prices were as a rule above an 

export basis. No. 2 was quoted today at 
$1.89@1.91 bu, or lic lower for the week. 

Barley prices are 6@i0c lower than a week 





May 25 May 18 ~ 
85 74 


ago, range quoted today being $1.05@1.36 bu. 
Market was quiet most of the week. What 
little demand there was came from mills 
for choice grades. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, May 27.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports:of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: May 26 May 27 
Destination— May 25 May 18 1917 1916 








London 8,000 ..... 3,000 27,381 
Liverpool 0 2,000 7,000 8,153 
Glasgow ‘ 7,000 24,000 ..... 
| ee 1,00 ‘ e 
MNOS Siesta. Sebee Seenes eee 
Sees 3 Bee jones ees 
Dublin 6,501 
France rams © | 
Belfast P > -es.c'6 RO, O88 
Rotterdam eS er ‘ A eee 76,000 
Bergen .. Ps eS ene 7 res: 
Copen eae wee 
Norway, Sweden ..... 22.55 seeee 10,781 
fo Pe, eee eee ee 8,000 13,099 
Hayti ie POD 5,000 8,763 
San Domingo « oe” waded ti etees 6,000 2,239 
Qe Wie Be ic. ccene) cbse 26,000 12,694 
ae eee ee eee ee 8,363 
pT rere Te PP Re We ey so | 26,000 297 
i errr wae ere laa 
B. MM. America.. ....05 cease » 4,00 412 
oN RP STePT ieee sosee BLLWOO  cseee 
Others ....... «+ «eees 49,000 61,000 61,431 

TORS wc. cess 101,000 89,000 204,000 248,308 





‘ Flaxseed and Products 


Linseed oil meal market is reported as 
quiet by local crushers. This is to be ex- 
pected, as May and June are the dull months, 
due to the usual good pasturage. 
running only half-time. Prices are unchanged 
to $2 lower for the week, meal being quoted 
today at $51@53 per ton, car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Receipts have been very light 
at Minneapolis of late, but during the last 
few days several cars of Canadian flaxseed 
have been received by local mills, and a 
cargo of Argentine flaxseed for the Midland 
Linseed Co, has reached Duluth and will be 
shipped by rail to Minneapolis, 

Raw linseed oil is active, and prices are 
firm at $1.55@1.56 gallon, car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpis— ~-——— Duluth, 
Track To arr. So ig May July 

May 21....$3.98 3.98 4.02 3.99 4.04% 


May 22.... 3.94 3.94 8.98 3.95 3.98 
May 23.... 3.91 3.91 3.95 aoe 3.97 
May aes 5 AS os 3.90% 3.9 3.94 
May 26.... 3.8 292% 389% 3.95% 


3.8 
May 27.... 384% 3.84% 3.88% 3.88 3.91% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


‘Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -—In store-——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 117 64 88 30 6129 80 
Duluth ..... .. 83 10 293 1,285 1,363 


Totals.... 117 147 98 828 1,414 1,443 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to May 
25, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















r—Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis ... 5,068 7,465 841 484 
Duluth ........ 2,550 17,497 2,448 17,417 
Totals ....... 7,618 14,962 3,289 7,901 





Minneapolis Mill Wages 
Following is a revised schedule of wages 
commonly prevailing with the large milling 
companies at Minneapolis: 


Rate per 

Occupation— day Hours 
Stone dressers ............ $....@4.00 8 
Bolters.and grinders ..... « 4.20@4.40 8 
Machine tenders .......... 3.40@3.44 8 
Smutters ... sw. ewssseee «e+ + @3.40 8 
General oilers ........ meee ones @3.04 8 
BRE BONOED doce ivcccccsdcee 2.40 @2.88 8 
Sweepers .........ceeeees + ve» »@2.80 8 
POGKOrS ...cccicces (wae ce vee + @3.76 8 
Sewers and nailers ........ «... @3.52 8 
Bran and feed packers .... ....@3.36 8 
Car counters ............. . 3.25@3.56 8 
Separator men ...........+. oes» @3.00 8 
TRUCKOES 266i ccessccees en ee - @3.20 8 
Engineers ..... pray emt AS ‘ 3. 26@4. 00 8 
POO aso o's cee Sede cbces 3.00 @3.40 8 
Firemen’s helpers and en- 

@ine oilers ...........4. 2.60 @3.20 8 
Electricians— 

GPOPOROND 6 icks beck veces 3.52 @3.76 8 

Trouble and repair men.. 2.50@3.76 8 
Wheat elevator employees— 

House weighers ........ 3.30@3.60 8 

Wheat shovelers ........ 3.50@3.52 8 

Machine tenders ........ 3.00 @3.28 8 

Tripper floor men ....... 3.00@3.28 8 
9 ER ay ere 2.656@4.00 8@12 

Rate per 

Machinists— hour Hours 

Helpers to first class ... 31 @68%c 8 
pi. RS 47 @59%e 
Millwright helpers ....... 87% @44c 


All emptoyees are paid time and a half 
for Sundays and holidays. 





United States Corn Crop 
The corn crop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
by years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1917. .3,159,494 1909..2,552,190 1901..1,622,519 
1916. .2,583,241 1908:.2,668,661 1900..2,105,102 
1915. . 2,994,793 pe ay oy 320 1899, .2,078,143 
1914. .2,672,804 1906..2,927,416 1898. .1, 
1918..2,446,988 1905..2,707,993 1897..1,902,967 
1912. .3,127,746 1904. .2,467,480 1896. .2,283,876 
1911..2,531,488 1903..2,244,176 er eden 
1910, 2,886,260 1902..2,623,648 1894. .1,212,77 


Mills are ~ 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 

Lean To— 
Albany ........ 27.8 Philadelphia ... 26.3 
Baltimore ++eeee 25.38 Philadelphia® .. 25.6 
Baltimore* ..... 24.6 Philadelphiaft .. 25.5 
Baltimoret ..... 24.5 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 2 Portiand .....:. ae 
Portiand*® ... 6. 
Punxsutawney . +» 26.3 
Quebec ......... 35.3 
Richfield Springs 27.3 
Rochester ..... 26.3 
Rockland ....... 30.3 
Erie ...........+» 19.0° Schenectady .... 27.3 
Hornell ........ 25.8 Scranton ......+ 26.8 
Ithaca ......... 26.3 Stanstead ...... 30.3 
Montreal ....... 30.8 Syracuse ....... 26.3 
Mount Morris... 26.8 Troy ........... 27.8 
Newport News*.. 25.38 Utica ........... 26.3 
New York ...... 28.3 Wayland ....... 25.3 
New York* ..... 26.5 a (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkf ..... 27.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 26.3 
Ogdensburg .... 30.3 

*Applies on flour for export only. ftExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 












SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
ee points named: 





Chi oO Mpls 
Sachavaville S86 enese see 29.4 39.0 
Ma eseeee 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans .. 17.6 27.6 
Birmingham ............++ 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .........seee0+ 29.4 $9.0 
BNE UhbC eco sccecsccecvecns Be 39.0 
SED dee bd cvccbel ccvcecuw Bee 27.6 
TEEBBR sé ccciccovccescvecscs ORE 42.0 
BUIBBEB oc cevccccvcccccccce Sled 41.0 
Savannah ......seeescceees 29.4 39.0 
ACHONS wicccscccccsoscccecse B84 43.0 
MUGOS ccivoccvvecucccscses CRE 43.0 
Charleston, Bi Cr ccccccsocee 39.4 39.0 





KANSAS CITY . 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New-York ...... 32.0 Scranton ....... 30.0 
Boston ......... 34.0 Baltimore ...... 29.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Washington .... 29.0 
Pittsburgh ..... 28.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany ........ 31.8 Rochester ...... 29.0 
Syracuse ..... 29.0 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com, points. 29.0 Louisville ...... 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 
Boston .......+. 31.0 Baltimore ...... ~~ 
New York ...... 81.0 Halifax ........ 32.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Portland, Me. .. sie 
Virginia ports... 29.0 Montreal ....... 30.0 
St. John, N. B... 31.0 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








r May 25 \ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 27 643 3,176 48 2 
Boston ...... 4 178 925 4 216 
Buffalo ..... 368 1,729 1,699 25 203 
Chicago 355 3,920 3,113 464 873 
Afloat oes 46 ove . 
Detroit ..... 24 72 124 28 
Duluth ..... 116 2 88 1 222 
Galveston ... 10 290 B wes 3 
Indianapolis: 53 910 ae eve 
Kansas City. 59 1,954 826 ,! eee 
Milwaukee... 1 769 184 36 «6108 
Minneapolis. . 58 610 646 162 896 
New Orleans, 5 812 3,555 ... 160 
Newp. News. Soe ee 304. ... eee 
New York... 83 312 1,618 37 562 
Omaha ..... 15 897 1,032 14 29 
Peoria ...... 38 169 284 =... 5 
Philadelphia. 89 604 1,672 9 65 
St. Louis ... 7 392 565 7 67 
Toledo ...... 36 176 403 60 432 
Lakes ..... ‘ 186 21 ooe!, sem 50 
Totals..... 1,533 14,406 20,496 905 3,376 


May 18, 1918. 1,566 15,118 20,514 1,085 3,628 


May 26, 1917. 26,478 2,761 19,731 682 2,432 
May 27, 1916. 44,811 15,766 14,774 999 2,139 
May 29, 1915. 19,082 12,795 12,623 286 1,234 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
36,000 bus; corn, 712,000; oats, 18,000; barley, 
152,000. Increase—Rye, 180,000 bus. 





London Exchange 
_ London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight <r 60-day 
May 22-28 ...... $4.75 7%, $....@4. 75 yy $4.72% 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(May 28) at 49. 


Seattle-Tacoma Flour ee 
The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 20,190, or 43 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 24,195, or 51 per cent, 
last week, 17,414, or 42 per cent, a year 
ago, 16,681, or 41 per cent, two years ago, 
and 9,337, or 23 per cent, three te aga 
The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,800 bbls, 
was 32,970, or 57 per cent of a 
against 41,660, or 72 per cent, last w 
30,506, or 53 per cent, a year ago, 23,623, 
or 42 per cent, two years ago, and 17,463, 
or 34 per cent, three years ago. 
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The ROLL OF 








"HONOR 


of he American Milling Industry 








For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members of 
the Food Administration, readers should see preceding issues of The North- 
western Miller beginning with that of November 28th, 1917; which contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 


the milling industry by the authorities, are now. members of 
performing their patriotic duty. 


ministration and thereby 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to 


the Food Ad- 


the common end of national 


service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 


by members of the Food A 
disloyal miller and the trade 
propose to de 


inistration, sharply discriminating against the 
iah who for the sake of a little extra profit 
the wishes of the government and operate independent of 


reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 


DIVISION NO. 1 
J. EB. Herr, Schuyler, Pa. 
J. Ray Totten, Eagle Harbor, N. Y. 
Parkis Mills, Galway, N. Y. 
Sperry Mig. Co., Penfield, N. Y. 
DIVISION NO. 2 
Electric Mig. Co., Silver City, N. C. 
Jenkins Ryan Mig. Co., Adairsville, Ky. 
Glen Alpine (N. C.) Mig. Co. 
W. B. Rector, Lewisburg, Ky. 
DIVISION NO. 3 
Cc. E. Woolard, Hagerstown, Ind. 
Cadillac (Mich.) Produce Co, 
DIVISION NO. 4 


Atwood & Haggerty, Gays Mills, Wis. 
Lange & Fick, Columbus, Wis. 


DIVISION NO. 5 


Antelope (Mont.) Mig. Co. 
Dassel (Minn.) Mig. Co. 
Graf Bros., Caledonia; Minn. 
c. J. Stelzner, Frazee, Minn. 
Royalton (Minn.) Mig. Co. 


DIVISION NO. 6 
Toledo (Ill.) Mig. Co. (re-entry). 
William George Mig. Co., Dearborn, Mo. 
DIVISION NO, 7 


The Cedar Hill (Texas) Mig. Co. 
Kramer-Fair Mig. Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas. 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

Nu Way Mig. & Blev. Co., Amorita, Okla. 
Bullard Mig. Co., Culbertson, Neb. 

Mrs, Tomasa G. Giron, San Elizario, Texas. 


DIVISION NO. 9 
V. Krikorian, Fresno, Cal. 








Northwestern Crop Reports 
é MINNESOTA 

Long Prairie Milling Co., Long Prairie: 
Wheat farther advanced than year ago; 
conditions best since 1895. Some damage 
to barley and oats by frost. 

Sunrise Milling & Electric Co., Sunrise: 
Condition of growing wheat crop finest in 
history. Acreage large. , 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato: Crop 
prospects promising. Wheat growth 10 
days ahead of normal. 

New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co: 
Crop in excellent condition, except winter 
wheat; latter rather light. Wheat farther 
advanced than year ago. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


New Rockford Milling Co., New Rock- 
ford: Crop conditions satisfactory, ex- 
cepting early-sown barley, which was 
frozen. Wheat same as 1917; freeze put 
it back a week or 10 days. 

Bismarck: Wheat farther advanced 
than year ago. Growth checked by frosts. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot: Crop con- 
ditions favorable. Plentiful moisture. 
Recent heavy frosts cut down all early 
wheat. Wheat no farther advanced than 
usual. 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey: Small per- 
centage of wheat damaged by frost. Mois- 
ture plentiful. Warm weather will put 
crop in A-1 condition. Frost brought grain 

to same as 1917. 

Equity Milling & Power Co., Mott: 
Crop conditions continue favorable. No 
frost damage. Weather cool; occasional 
li showers. Wheat two weeks farther 

vanced than year ago. Grasshopper 
plague only menace in sight; state officials 

g on plan to combat it. 
‘ Lansford Mill Co., Lansford: Abun- 
dant moisture; need warm weather. Crops 
in good condition; not much farther ad- 
"Hettinger Milling’ Co., H c 
r ing Co., Hettinger: Crop 
outlook never excelled. Rain May 25. 


Wheat stooling so it will be too 

Crosby Milling Co., Crosby: Wheat 
best since 1912; well advanced over other 
seasons. Moisture plentiful; weather cool. 


Rugby Milling Co., Rugby: Crop con- 
ditions favorable, especially wheat. Early 
barley and oats have to 4 reseeded on 


‘account of frost. Rye progressing nicely, 


but some fields thin. Rain general over 
large portion of Pierce County.. Warm 
weather needed badly. Frost did not dam- 
age wheat to t extent. 

Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton: Crop 
conditions ‘bright. - Plentiful rain last 10 
days. Weather cold. Oat crop only grain 
that shows injury from recent frosts. 
Wheat as far advanced as 1917. 

Northwood Mill Co., Northwood: C 
in excellent condition. No farther ad- 
vanced than year ago. Moisture plentiful. 

Glen Ullin Roller - Mills, Glen Ullin: 
Wheat not much farther advanced than 
year ago; set back by several hard frosts. 
Good rain would be welcome. 

Medina a Co., Medina: Crops not 
farther advanced than last year. All look 
well, but weather cold. Expect growth 
with warm weather. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Crop con- 
ditions fair. Some fields look fine; others, 
badly blown; suffered damage; stand thin; 
weeds will probably choke grain. Growth 
week ahead of 1917. . 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Sioux 
Falls: Wheat in excellent condition; some- 
what farther advanced than last year. 

Parker Roller Mill, Parker: Spring 
wheat in good condition. Oats, barley 
and rye doing well. All 8 to 12 days 
earlier than t year. Corn-planting 
nearly completed. 

Montrose Roller Mill, Montrose: Small 
grain never looked better. Acreage great- 
ly ine 

VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Pros fine for lar, ring 
wheat crop in Minnesota, No nt ered 
South Dakota and Montana. Good stand, 
and in appearance is’ even better than 
other oviien, Variable weather since our 
last report. One or two days were warm, 
but followed by colder weather, with 
freezing temperatures and heavy frosts. 


Very high winds and bad local storms 
whipped grains considerably in spots, and 
deunge. Weaseiipn geod pouecel saiea 

amage. ntly, ns 
have fallen and have have fwiaed crops. 

In some places effect of cold weather is 
shown, especially in barley and oats, and 
these = may be thinned a little. 

In North Dakota a small amount of 
early flax was up and was probably dam- 

but this can be reseeded if neces- 
sary. 

In a number of districts in southern 
territory, corn-planting completed, but 
need warmer weather to get best results. 

Soil in fine condition, and there is suffi- 
cient moisture, as a rule, to last for some 
time. 

Good reports from Montana. Except in 
one or two spots where there was damage 
to winter wheat, state has excellent pros- 


pects. 


Railroad Presidents Deposed 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 25.—Director- 
General of Railroads McAdoo has de- 
posed all railroad presidents in the coun- 
try from active operation of their roads, 
and has announced his intention to desig- 
nate federal managers to undertake the 
operating function for the several roads. 
In a number of cases, it is anticipated, the 
Railroad Administration will designate 
former presidents te continue in charge 
of operation. 

Notable exceptions to this will be, it is 
reported, the cases of Daniel Willard, 

resident of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 

uel W. Rea, president of the Penn- 
sylvania, both of whom will hereafter be 
associated with the corporate manage- 
ment of their respective roads, and will 
have nothing to do with operation. 

It is intimated strongly in official cir- 
cles that the operation of these two major 
eastern lines and a number: of others 
under government control has not been 
altogether satisfactory to the Railroad 
Administration, although officials associ- 
ated with Director-General McAdoo de- 
cline to openly confirm this rumor. 

Railroad presidents whose connection 
with operation has been permanently sev- 
ered will no longer receive their remuner- 
ation from the operating revenues of the 
roads, but must secure their compensa- 
tion out of the government payments to 
the owners of the roads. 

The Railroad Administration will des- 
ignate, in addition to the federal man- 
agers, a number of regional directors, 
with general supervisory duties over the 
operation of roads in their territory. The 
creation of two new “operating regions,” 
to be known as the “Alleghany” and “Poc- 
ohontas” regions, has already been an- 
nounced. : : 

The Alleghany region will consist of 
the Pennsylvania lines east of and includ- 
ing Pittsburgh and Erie; the Baltimore 
& Ohio east of Pittsburgh and the Ohio 
River, including the Pittsburgh termi- 
nals; Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, Coal & 
Coke Railway, Philadelphia & Readin 
Railroad, Western Maryland Railroad, 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania, and Pitts- 
— & Lake Erie. 

Pocohontas region will comprise 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad east of 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Louisville, the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad, and the 
Virginian Railroad, including all the ter- 
minals at Hampton Roads. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 








Aid for Capital Visitors 

Wasuinoton, D, C., May 25.—The vis- 
itor to Washington having business with 
any of the government agencies eer 4 now 
receive great aid through the creation of 
a new federal agency known as the Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Committee on Public 
Information. The bureau is established 
by executive order of March 19, at the 
corner of Fifteenth and G streets N.W., 
in the ground floor office formerly occu- 
pied by the Pennsylvania Railway as its 
city ticket office. F. W. Reynolds is 
director. 

Much valuable time, in the past, has 
been lost, due to the necessity of runnin 
around from office to office trying to find 
the right man to handle the right kind of 
business. The drain on the government 
service has been equally as great, for 
much time has been consumed in trying 
to direct callers from one office to an- 
other. Since the war began many sec- 
tional offices of principal bureaus have 
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been opened in various parts of the city, 
sometimes miles apart. For instance, 
there are several offices of the Ordnance 
Corps and the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment located in different buildings and 
handling various lines of general routine. 
There are at least six or eight boards thai 
consider inventions in connection with war 
equipment. An uninformed visitor mighi 
call on all eight of those offices before h:- 
found the right one under the old condi. 
tions. Now he can go to the Bureau 0: 
Service, explain his business in a gener: 

way, and be directed to the proper office- 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWES? 
(Continued from page 696.) 
the Duluth, Messabe & Northern; F. Ss. 
Elliott, general superintendent of th 
Great Northern; E. D. Brigham, Chicago, 
assistant general freight traffic manager 
of the North Western, and W. E. Taylor, 
Green. Bay, Wis., superintendent of th: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Stocks of wheat in public elevators at 
Minneapolis are only 58,000 bus, com- 
pared with 4,919,000 a year ago. 

A baker at Kramer, N. D., was cited to 
appear before the defense council to 
answer to a charge of seizing a farmer's 
seed wheat for debt, thus interfering with 
the production of a war necessity. 

Wheat receipts at. Minneapolis ar 
holding up well, and are enabling the mills 
to run a little heavier on wheat flour. The 
percentage of capacity operating on wheat 
last week was about 41. Country elevator 
stocks are understood to be .dwindling 
rapidly. Arrivals at terminals are ex 
pected to slump off heavily very shortly. 
The trade expects that there will be very 
little wheat left for the mills to grind by 
the middle of June. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Mill oats are a little stronger at 48@ 
55c¢ bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $52.38 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Oat flour is quoted by a local mill at 
$13.50@14 per bbl, in sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent 
and an extra 1 per cent dividend on com- 
mon stock; also its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 14% per cent on preferred. 

A fairly well-defined movement is un- 
der way to organize an association of west- 
ern feed jobbers. A meeting will prob- 
ably be held soon at some central point. 
Jobbers at Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Kansas*City and Minneapolis are under- 
stood to favor such an association. 





Bran and Oil Cake Used for Fuel 


Robert S. Barrett, commercial attaché, 
Buenos Aires, says: During a visit to th« 
Molinos Harineros Elevadores de 
Granos, I made particular inquiry relative 
to the mill’s disposition of its bran. This 
company at present has a <p Skea 
of about 280 tons of bran. There is prac- 
tically no market for it in this country for 
stock food, and it cannot be exported, be 
cause of the lack of shipping. 

Nearly all of this product is used for 
fuel. The company itself burns about 100 
tons per ay and this replaces some 60 
tons of , which was formerly used. 
The remainder of the output is sold to 
various concerns for fuel. According to 
the general manager of the company, 
three tons of bran are equivalent to two 
tons of coal. The present price is 2 
pesos (about $27) per metric ton, some- 
what cheaper than wood. 

The crushing industry in Egypt pro- 
duces a maximum of about 85,000 tons 
cottonseed oil cake annually for which 
there is no local consumption, and lack of 
shipping facilities prevents exporting it. 
The present price of coal in Egypt is 
about $80 ton. The price of oil cake has 
been fixed by the government at $15. 

Cake is largely used in place of coal in 
boiler plants, in hotels, restaurants, and 
private houses. One large concern saves 
two men per boiler in burning cake instead 
of coal. Cake ash has a value as fertilizer 
of about $25 per ton. The relation of the 
calorific value of cake to coal has been 
found to be one and three-quarters tons 
cake to one ton coal. 
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CORN MILLERS IN SESSION 


First Mass Convention of New Federation 
Attended by About 100—Addresses on Corn 
Milling Problems—Unity Emphasized 


Curcaco, Itt., May 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The first mass convention of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation has 
been in session in Chicago at the Congress 
Hotel yesterday and today. The attend- 
ance numbers about 100. Ameng those 
present are several millers of both wheat 


ind corn, some of whom have not milled- 


‘orn until the rulings of the Food Ad- 
ministration went into effect. 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 
Secretary Douglas W.. Lackey in his 
report reviewed the work done by the 
organization since he was appointed to 
office, March 11 of the present year. His 
report shows as to finances a balance in 
the treasury of $1,398 and a membership 
\f 1238. His address, in full, was as fol- 
lows: 
It is human nature to follow the lines 
of least resistance, and “let George do it.” 


rhis has been the besetting sin in our in- - 


dustry since corn-milling became a science. 
Only a few years ago several sectional 
corn-milling associations were organized 
for the. protection of local interests. 
These have been worth the effort, and 
have in a measure made a certain degree 
of success possible. 

Since war needs have thrust interna- 
tional responsibilities on the corn-milling 
industry, we have realized the necessity 
for a national institution which embodies 
extreme breadth of thought and effort. 
The Federation now represents the nucleus 
of what our parent organization should 
e, of what it will be if every member is 
as ambitious for the Federation’s future 
as he is for his own future. The limit of 
our accomplishments will be restricted to 
the extent of our faith, honesty of pur- 
pose with our competitors, our industry 
and efforts, our personal sacrifices for the 
general good and our enthusiasm. 

' J believe there is no commercialized 
science which requires a keener instinct, 
more intuition and astuteness than the 
successful conduct of a commercial corn 
mill. It is not only necessary to have 
scientific knowledge, but also a capacity 
for analyzing the probable effect of 
weather conditions before corn is planted 
to its ultimate effect on yield, the weather 
effect on quality and consequent varying 


cost of manufacture, the almost daily 
variation in production owing to differ- 
ence in characteristics of corn of the same 
official grade, and the necessity for fore- 
casting with reasonable. certainty the 


future trend of demand and market fluc- 
tuations. 

lhese are not all, but a successful corn 
mill operator must study cotton, wheat, 
oats, hay, beans and live stock statistics 
continuously, He must have an intimate 
knowledge of international industrial con- 
ditions, The fact seems to exist that the 
average successful corn miller has de- 
veloped a degree of self-confidence and 
self-reliance sufficient to immune him 
against any disposition to accept assist- 
ance In any way. 

I believe that some of our Federation 
menibers feel that their interest in thé 
organization lies mainly in the benefit it 
will be to some less efficient unit. This 
disposition is magnanimous, and will bene- 
fit such a member even though he does not 
anticipate benefit. I believe, however, 
your returns will be equal to your ex+ 
penditures of money and effort. This 
feeling of self-confidence has made it 
necessary for us to positively sell the Fed- 
eration to some aailers. We are selling it 
to new members almost daily. Now we 
have it, and what shall we do’with it? 

Our personnel unquestionably has the 
ability to do anything we undertake when 
Properly supported by consistent mental, 
physical and financial efforts. These ef- 
forts must be organized and represent a 
unity of purpose. We need many re- 
forms, and it is barely possible that our 
programme must include aims which do 
not entirely satisfy our membership as a 
whole. A spirit of harmony, the applica- 
tion of the golden rule, or a give-and-take 
policy, will surely result in definite steps 
toward permanent and perfect benefits. 

_ When we disagree, let’s again take cog- 
nizance of “unity” as expressed by a 
modern philosopher: “Unity is what makes 
the great feats of history possible. Indi- 
viduals alone can never accomplish great 
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results, but when several join together 
and work in unison, results worth while 
are easily accomplished. Every war in 
the history of the world has demonstrated 
this, It is the army that works as a unit 
that wins. It is the one that is split up 
that loses. The greater the unity in any 
a the greater will be the re- 
sults accomplished. Strive for greater 
and greater unity.” 

The members of your executive com- 
mittee and board of directors have given 
much time and thought to the promotion of 
the welfare of our industry. You charged 


est needs, and should receive definite con- 
sideration before we adjourn. 

We need a standardization of package 
differentials. Our advisory committee 
secured the standardization of packages 
by the Food Administration, and has com- 

iled a list of differentials, but it has not 

en promulgated by the Food Adminis- 
tration. We should adopt these for the 
Federation standards. 

A national effort should be made to 
educate stock and dairy feeders to the 
true value of corn-mill offal. The gov- 
ernment has defined hominy feed, and we 





IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Lieutenant Harold Anderson, son of David Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, received his commission on May 20 as second Iteu- 
tenant in the Flying Corps, at Ellington Field, Houston, Texas. 

Lieutenant Anderson was graduated from the government school at Cornell 
University. From there he was sent to Dallas, Texas, with his company, and from 


Dallas to Ellington Field, Houston. 


At the Cornell school for aviators he was 


elected, very shortly after his entrance, as squadron commander, which office he 


held until his last assignment at Houston. 


Mr. Anderson’s oldest son, David Anderson, Jr., enlisted as a private in the 
Marine Corps a short time ago. He is married and has a son over two years old. 
He is now “somewhere in France” with his company. The War department at 
Washington has just notified his parents of his safe arrival, 


them with this responsibility when you 
chose them for these important offices. 
They have deferred action on some impor- 
tant questions to this time, to give you 
an opportunity to direct them in the in- 
terest of a majority. They have worked 
diligently to give every possible aid to the 
Food Administration in its efforts to pro- 
vision America and her allies in their 
effort to suppress the unspeakable per- 
petrators of world-crime. This, too, re- 
quires a = of purpose, and which 
should be pledged in a resolution by our 
mass convention today. 

The Food Administration has asked the 
Federation for a standardization of corn 
products grades. This is one of our great- 


should define the offal which includes both 
corn germ and reground corn bran. “Dairy 
corn feed” would not be a bad term. 
Owing to serious losses and discourag- 
ing results with corn products from corn 
millers who are. not familiar with the 
proper preparation of corn products, I am 
confident that many dealers and consum- 
ers are so discouraged that they will 
always avoid the use of corn products if 
we fail to adopt grade standards, protect 
them with a trade-mark and teach the 
consuming public to discriminate between 


products from Federation mills and the - 


other kind. We should make this effort 
immediately, as there is a possibility of a 
1,000,000,000-bu wheat crop and a with- 
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drawaliof’ substitution regulations. If 
we wait until wheat products are available 
in unlimited quantities, the consumer 
who was disappointed through trying to 
use improperly prepared corn products 
will not give us another trial. 

Under the present systems of grain 
exchanges it is not possible for corn mill- 
ers to secure equitable and judicious 
hed against products sales, Now that 
we have an opportunity to insure per- 
manency of demand, our needs for meet- 
ing the new processes of distribution must 
involve sales of corn products in larger 
volume. 

After war restrictions are removed, we 
will encounter export and jobbing de- 
mands which in certain seasons will re- 
quire making contracts for a season’s sup- 
ply. All present option trading oppor- 
tunities call for deliveries of a mongrel 
grade of corn, and ordinarily unfit for 
milling. This accentuates our need for a 
milling corn exchange. It is for you to 
decide whether we should incorporate it 
as an adjunct to the Federation, or wheth- 
er we should endeavor to have the present 
exchanges amend their rules to provide 
deliveries of milling grades of white corn. 

In the past year we have seen hedges 
in options discount milling corn advances 
by 20 to 30c per bu. These injudicious 
hedges have cost corn millers hundreds of 
thousands of hard-earned profits. I rec- 
ommend that this convention suggest the 
appointment of a,committee for the care- 
ful consideration of this great problem, 
and to formulate some plans for consider- 
ation and action at our mass convention in 
December. 

Have you thought of a corn-milling 
journal, and one which carries a bakers’ 
service department? We have tentatively 
received proposals looking toward the 
establishment of such an official organ. 
Our cost would be our moral interest and 
support. Now is the accepted time for 
formulating a constructive programme. 
You can instruct your executive commit- 
tee and secretary through the adoption 
of resolutions. If you are about to dis- 
agree, just remember the value of unity. 
Think of how Napoleon met defeat at 
Waterloo through a division in his well- 
trained armies. * 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 

Charles A. Krause, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent, in his address spoke as follows: 

We have looked forward to this occa- 
sion for many months. This convention 
of corn millers is in part the consumma- 
tion of our efforts, as representatives 
through the Federation, of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most important industries, to organ- 
ize our individual efforts into one single 
dynamic force, sufficient for placing the 
corn milling industry on a parity of suc- 
cess with other important industries. 

An analysis of the wide measures of 
success which have been attained in the 
steel industry, the cotton manufacture 
and cottonseed products industries, the 
wheat milling, sugar refining, oil refining, 
meat packing, and in fact all lines of en- 
terprise, are due largely to a co-ordina- 
tion of effort. 

The efficiency of our great government 
would not be Hun proof were it not for 
minute organization. The United States 
Food Administration could not be 100 
per cent efficient were it not for the co- 
operation of our populace; even to the 
most humble cook in our kitchens. None 
is too small to represent an important cog 
in the wheel of any industry. 

In a few replies from several corn mill- 
ers to whom we extended an opportunity 
to affiliate with the Federation, they state 
they are licensed by the Food Adminis- 
tration and are trying to conform with 
their regulations, and cannot conceive a 
very good reason why they should join the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation effort 
to support and assist the Food Adminis- 
tration as one unit. 

There is just as much logic in their con- 
ception of duty as there would be in a 
young, robust American who would 
shoulder his gun and announce his deter- 
mination to fight the mailed fist inde- 
pendent of the army organization of his 
country. I grant you there are a few 
individual successes among corn millers, 
but they, too, have had umbrellas held 
over them by an organization within their 
midst, and their individual successes are 
not attributable entirely to the astuteness 
of their managers. 

Again, a certain number of those corn 
millers who have apparently succeeded 





financially have been fortunate in fore- 
—— future actions of the corn 
I am confident that only a small 
minority of our successful corn millers 
have attained their measure of success 
entirely through the efficient and reason- 
ably profitable manufacture of corn prod- 
ucts for food. A frank expression from 
a majority of those present today would 
attest to the accuracy of my judgment. 

About two months after we joined the 
effort to crush the autocratic powers 
whose determination is to enslave the 
world, a meeting of corn millers from all 
sections of our country was held in At- 
lantic City for the purpose of mercer | 
some plan of co-operation which woul 
enable American corn millers to support 
their government’s Food Administration 
in its magnanimous undertaking to pro- 
vision America and her comrades in 
arms. We belong to that branch of our 
government! 

Plans were outlined at Atlantic City, 
but our efforts to put them into forceful 
execution through several units were diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. After many dis- 
couragements we recognized the impera- 
tive need for a parent organization, one 
representative of the important industry 
of which you gentlemen are the principals. 
You know the rest. The Federation rep- 
resents the quantity and quality of our 
industry. Every corn milling process is 
equally represented. It is of the corn 
millers, for the corn millers and by the 
corn millers (if you will pardon the para- 
phrasing of the illustrious Lincoln’s mas- 
terpiece of comprehensive thought). 

e Federation is yours, and the officers 
you have chosen have given much thought 
and effort to promoting the welfare of the 
corn milling industry, and of which each 
of you is an important unit. If we succeed 
as an industry, then each of us should 
succeed as a single unit. The Federation 
and its members represent the corn mill- 
ing industry,—an enterprise in which we 
hold the stock. If the enterprise is suc- 
cessful, you will receive regular dividends. 
Let’s all of us combine our thoughts, in- 
tuition and energies; co-ordinate them, 
and make it a big success. 

I have given much time to the Federa- 
tion, not because it should take precedence 
over winning the war, but because this is 
our “maiden convention.” It is necessary 
to impress indelibly the fact that we can 
only accomplish most through a co-ordina- 
tion of all efforts. But I am certain we 
all deeply feel our responsibility in the 
present crisis. Our first and last duty is 
to win the war. 

We cannot win the war single handed. 
It might be that we cannot see the result 
of our help to an ultimate victory. Yet 
if we conscientiously do our utmost, com- 
bine our every effort into this one aim, 
we shall be happy in the knowledge that 
we have done our best. The Federation’s 
efforts might not conform to the ideas of 
certain individuals in all undertakings, 
but gentlemen, if the Federation efforts 
are the direction of a majority of its 
principals, it deserves your support, and 
the most good will be accomplis by the 

‘ majority. 

Please, gentlemen, don’t overlook your 
responsibility to your president, your ex- 
ecutive committee, your weenie A They 
are charged with the responsibility of 
promoting, with your aid, the welfare of 
the industry. This is something we can- 
not accomplish without your individual 
co-operation. Give them your mature 
suggestions, your moral support. It is an 
extremely personal matter with you, and 
with me. Theirs is a work of your choice, 
and with them a work of duty to their 
most esteemed associates. 

Push the Federation to the — 
summit; think for it, live for it, and you 
will always love it, Federation! 


OTHER ADDRESSES 

Addresses were made by several men in 
the trade. W. N. Adams, of the Arka- 
delphia (Ark.) Milling Co., spoke on the 
advantage of scientific knowledge in man- 
ufacturing corn products. John I. Logan, 
of the Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
spoke on American twin bread cereals, 
corn and wheat. Thomas L. Moore, Rich- 
mond, Va., spoke on why a national fed- 
eration of corn manufacturers interests 
southern millers. 
. This afternoon the session will be of an 
executive order, at which time there will 
be discussion of grade standards, defini- 
tions of corn feed and an educational 
propaganda designed to standardize its 


-use, and needed 
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reforms ‘to in- 
sure purchase and sale of milling corn. 


IN ATTENDANCE 


Among those present are James H. 
Genung, American Hominy Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind; George S. Lewis, Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; J. H. Kamm, 
Rea-Patterson Mi Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas; O. F. Oleson, Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; S. F, Evans, Balti- 
more (Md.) Pearl Hominy Co; Franklin 
Edwards, Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; 
Thomas L. Clark, Clarx Milling Co., Min- 
en Charles Vogtel, Eagle Roller 
Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn; A. S. More, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
J. W. Craver and P. H. Lawson, Aunt 


flour was also lower. The trade is ex- 
tremely dull in rye flour and all substi- 
She euert Of goal Sovopeter of ths henry 
report o o wy. 
stocks at seaboard ‘pore being taken for 
export. White corn flour is being offered 
Fon freely now, and is taken read- 
ily, but the yellow product is slow. 
Millfeeds are scarce except in a small 
way, and a further reduction in price was 
made. Millers still rt coarse corn 
meal feeds decidedly dull, and the range 
of prices wide, owing to the difference in 
quality. Hominy feed steady and offer- 
ings light of anything desirable. Gluten 
feed steady. Cottonseed meal in fair de- 
mand. Oil meal unsettled and quiet, the 
West offering prompt shipment under this 





ACTIVE IN LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE 


Ansel S. Leo, who has been in the flour business in New York 
for the past six or eight years, is looked upon as one of the successful 


men in the trade. He 


accomplished this by hard work, which has 


been rewarded by a large volume of business, both in flour and corn 
meal. He was active in the last Liberty Loan drive, and by his per- 
sonal efforts succeeded in selling a large number of bonds. 


Jemima Mills- Co., St. Joseph, Mo; 
Chauncy Abbott, Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Schuyler, Neb; E. M. Stultz, a 
Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio; Thomas L. 
ao Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; 
Charles A. Krause, Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis; Charles 
Dodge, Cereal Mills Co., Wausau, Wis; 
and H. H. Humphrey, Dodge-Hooker 
Mills, Wausau, Wis. E 
C. H. Cw#atien. 


BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., May 25.—There is very 
little business in flour, the demand being 
light from all points, owing no doubt to 
the fact that consumers are loaded up 
with substitutes and are now drawing on 
their surplus stocks of the “real stuff.” 
Besides since the bakers’ strike ended, 
better bread is being produced, and the 
demand is steadily increasing. _ 

The mills here have been running very 
slowly, the output reaching the lowest 
point in five years, and is not likely to in- 
crease, as the available stocks of wheat 
will be small until the new crop. Three 
small cargoes came in from Canadian 
ports and went to the mills. This will last 
until about the middle of next week. The 
bulk of the flour turnout this week was for 
the Food Administration. 

Prices on wheat flour were reduced 
about $1 bbl, and there was a proportion- 
ate decline in rye and barley hour. Corn 





market. There is a fair supply here which 
the mills are anxious at times to move. 

Oatmeal is moving slowly, and prices 
are easy. Oat hulls lower, and offerings 
liberal from all sections at $18 for re- 
ground, sacked, on track, Buffalo. Alfalfa 
meal, No. 1, is offered at $32.50, track, 
Buffalo. Buckwheat flour was offered 
here at $15 bbl, in 14.’s, cotton. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 72,500 bbls, or 43 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 81,600, or 
49 per cent, last week, 129,100, or 77 per 
cent, a year ago, 88,250, or 53 per cent, 
in 1916, 108,200, or 79 per cent, in 1915, 
and 71,050, or 51 per cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 

A cargo of flaxseed was shipped this 
week on a steamer from a Buffalo elevator 
back to Duluth. 

Receipts of flour at this port for the 
week were 149,410 bbls, compared with 
135,206 bbis iast year. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 500,000 
bus, compared with 4,300,000 a year ago. 
There are 2,000,000 bus of oats in store, 
the same as last year. 

Receipts of grain here by lake this week 
were 318,042 bus, of which 202,000 were 
wheat. Last year the receipts were 6,441,- 
000 bus of grain, 4,750,000 being wheat. 

The bakers here are wondering how the 
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largest bakery in Buffalo can turn out the 
white bread it does, while they are unable 
beget rid of that dark, cloudy appearance, 

nd also cannot produce the same texture 
and bloom. 

Although the food administrator here 
has adyised farmers having wheat on 
hand, more than required for their own 
needs and for seed, to send it to the mills. 
there is practically none arriving in Buf. 
falo or other milling points in this stat: 

The only shipment of grain by can: 
so far this season was a lot of about 50,00: 
bus of barley for New York. The rat. 
was 6.4c per bu. The wheat rate by cana! 
to New York from Buffalo is fixed at 8 
for export and 8.2c for domestic shi 
ment. 


John J. Gerard, son of G. A. Gerard, | 


head miller of the Washburn-Crosby mills 
here, who has been in charge of the sales 
department of those mills in Rochester 
the past 15 years, has purchased a half 
interest in the Sperry Milling Co., at 
Brighton, N. Y., near Rochester, and will 
assume charge of the selling end of that 
mill. : 

Samples of bread rolls and buns mac 
in accordance with the wheatless day regu- 
lations were submitted to the deputy food 
administrator here this week, and he re 

to the state food administrator 
that “one sample, containing 15 per cent 
wheat flour and 5 per cent corn flour, wa: 
almost as hard as a grindstone, and it was 
impossible to get customers to eat it.” 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. shipped 
25,000 bbls flour by canal this week to 
New York for export. The boats were 
first planked at the bottom, and the sides 
papered, after which the 98-lb jute sacks 
were carefully stored. This shipment is 
the largest by canal in the last 30 years. 
The rate was 131,¢, and it is expected the 
shipment will get to its destination in 
much quicker time than by rail. 

E. Banoasser. 





Cereal Chemists to Meet 

The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists will be 
held June 3-5 at Kansas City. Business 
sessions will be held at the Coates House. 
This year’s gathering promises to be one 
of exceptional interest, owing to the many 
and unusual problems new-style milling 
and the use of substitutes have created, 
and a large attendance of members is 
anticipated. - 

The programme as outlined for the 
meeting follows: 

Monday, June 3: Address by the presi- 
dent, C. J. Patterson, Kansas City; read 
ing of communications; report on work 
of foreign secretaries, by L. D. Jackson, 
Canadian secretary. 

“Some Valuable Allies Worthy of Rec 
ommendation,” paper by A. A. Jones, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

“Protein of Wheat Flour Substitutes,” 
paper by F. B. Porter, Fort Worth 
(Texas) Laboratories. 

“Percentage Extraction,” paper by C 
R. Southwell, Guthrie (Okla.) Milling 
Co. ‘ 
“Diastatic Action of Wheat and Whea' 
Flour Substitutes,” paper by A. R. Sasse, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansa 
City. 

“Tavestigation of Wheat and Wheat 
Flour Enzymes,” paper by J. R. Hess 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, Kan 
sas. 

Tuesday, June 4: Treasurer’s repor', 
including report on membership of millin: 
firms; acceptance of new members; repor! 
of executive committee; early adjourn 
ment, followed by visit to cracker in 
dustries; annual banquet, Coates House, 


evening. 

Wednesday, June 5: Round robin Ict 
ters; reports on methods for the determi 
nation of soluble proteins, soluble ex 
tracts, acidity, and reducing sugars, |) 
Messrs. Mitchell, Buck and Weaver; re- 
ports on baking formule, Messrs. Jack- 
son, Olmstead, Ackers, Barstow and 
Hogan; general discussion on the analysis 
of wheat substitutes, including such fac- 
tors as acidity, ash, protein and general 
baking value. : 

“Some Factors to Be Considered in 
Bread-Making,” paper by W. O. Gordon, 
Industrial Appliance Co., sing 

“Protein Hydrolysis,” paper by L. H. 
McLaren, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Adjournment. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TOWNS 


(Continued from page 692.) 

be operated under various managers until 
a few years ago, when it was purchased by 
T. J. Holdridge, vice-president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., and placed under 
the management of M. A. Princehouse, 
previously associated with Mr. Holdridge 
in the Kingman Milling Co. The property 
continued under this control until 1917, 
when Mr, Holdridge consolidated his in- 
terests with those of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, in.a reorganization 
of that coneern under the present title of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 

The Aetna mill, which is an exceptional- 
ly good milling property of 1,500 barrels’ 
capacity, is now operated as a link in that 
company’s chain of mills, and, next to St. 
Joseph and Hutchinson, is the largest of 
its plants, Only the local operation is 
directed from Wellington, the entire sales 
and executive management being at the 
central Larabee office in Kansas City. 


WELLINGTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


__A third of Wellington’s flour mills had 
its beginning in the early nineties, at 
i time Carter & Moodie, already 
established in the grain-shipping business 
Operating an elevator there, decided to 
engage in milling. A plant of 500 barrels’ 
capacity, adjoining the elevator, was built 
by them in connection with a new corpora- 
tion, organized as the Wellington Milling 
& Elevator Co, For a number of years, 
the husiness was successfully conducted 
under the direction of Mr.. Carter, with 
W. G. Moodie in direct charge of the mill- 
ing end and details of management. Fol- 
lowing Mr, Carter’s death a few years ago, 
Mr Moodie became sole manager, and 
continues at the head of the business. In 
addition to the mill at Wellington, the 
company operates a line of elevators at 
points in southern Kansas. While the busi- 
hess has not been expanded in the way of 
‘ncreased milling capacity, it has always 


been conducted successfully and profit- 
ably, and has done its full share in con- 
tributing to Wellington’s importance in 
milling. 
A MINOR MILL 

The latest addition to Wellington’s mill 
is in the form of a 50-bbl “jitney” mill, 
built a year or so ago. It is of only local 
importance. 


SALES CONTRACT ANGLES 


A Judicial Interpretation Concerning Mutual- 
ity of Obligation and Effect of Mill Burn- 
ing and Pure Food Regulations 


The St. Louis court of appeals has af- 
firmed judgment in favor of plaintiff in 
the case of Heffernan vs. Neumond et al., 
a suit brought to recover damages for 
nonfulfillment of a contract for the manu- 
facture and delivery of mixed feed to be 
manufactured according to a prescribed 
formula, The contract was made with 
defendants’ predecessors, but defendants 
assumed performance of the agreement. 
There was partial delivery under the con- 
tract, but defendants refused further 
performance after their mill burned. 

The first defense made against the suit 
was that the contract was void for want of 
mutuality. This point was based on the 
fact that the agreement contained no ex- 
press provision binding the plaintiff to 
buy. the feed covered by the contract, 
within the well-settled rule of law that a 
contract is not enforceable if it purports 
to bind one party and at the same time 
place no reciprocal obligation — the 
other. But the court of appeals disposed 
of this point as follows: ; 

“Though the contract does not, in ex- 
plicit words, recite that plaintiff agrees to 
purchase and pay for the same, this is 
clearly implied by the acceptance of the 
contract by plaintiff through the signing 
of his name thereto. . . . And if the 
contract could be said to have been origi- 
nally deficient in this respect (which we 


do not concede), the subsequent corre- 
spondence between the parties, and the 
part performance of the contract accord- 
ing to its terms, sufficed to render the con- 
tract mutually binding and enforceable.” 

Defendants’ further contention that the 
destruction of defendants’ mill by fire ex- 
cused further performance of the con- 
tract was held to be “obviously without 
merit.” “Nor did the court err,” said 
the court of appeals, “in rejecting testi- 
mony proffered by defendants with the 
view of showing the existence of a cus- 
tom, ‘in the trade, to excuse the manu fac- 
turer in such cases where his mill is de- 
stroyed by fire. The contract is absolute, 
upon its face, . . . to furnish the ma- 
terial in question. 

“‘Tf the party entering into a contract 
of this sort desires to protect himself 
against contingencies, it is incumbent on 
him to express the contingency in his con- 
tract; and if he fails to do this, in the ab- 
sence of fraud or mistake, he cannot show 
a custom to the effect that his absolute 
written contract is not what it reads, but 
only a conditional engagement.’ . . . It 
is not a case where the subject-matter of 
the contract went out of existence, 
through no fault of the contracting party, 
rendering the contract incapable of — 
formance. It cannot be said that these 
parties contracted upon condition that 
Goeke & Co.’s mill remain in existence.” 

As a further defense, defendants as- 
serted that plaintiff intended to place the 
feed contracted for on the market in vio- 
lation of state laws relating to the stamp- 
ing and tagging of the bags. 
cision fully recognizes the point that 
where a contract buyer of goods bargains 
for them within intent to dispose of them 
unlawfully he has no standing in the 
courts to recover damages against the 
seller for failure to deliver. But this de- 
fense was overruled in this case because 
there was nothing in the wording of the 
contract to show an unlawful intention, 
and because the evidence failed to show 
that plaintiff entertained any such intent. 

Another point litigated in this case 
concerned the measure of damages recov- 
erable by plaintiff for the breach of the 
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contract. The court of appeals decided 
that “ordinarily the measure of the ven- 
dee’s damages resulting from a breach by 
the vendor of a contract of this character 
is the difference between the contract 
price and the market value of the goods at 
the time and place when and where, by 
the contract, they were to be delivered, if 
the goods have such a market value, or if 
they have no market value, then the dif- 
ference between the contract price and 
the reasonable value of the goods.” 

But, it appearing that as this feed was 
to be manufactured according to a special 
formula it was not obtainable on the open 
market, the decision holds that the trial 
judge did not err in instructing the jury 
that in assessing damages the jury should 
“take the difference between the actual 
cost of the best available substitute (pro- 
vided you further find it was impossible 
at the time to procure feed. exactly like 
that contracted for at a lower price than 
that at which the substitute could be ob- 
tained, and that plaintiff used due dili- 
gence in procuring the substitute feed and 
bought on the best terms he could) and 
the price and value that plaintiff agreed 
to pay under the contract . . ., together 
with interest,” etc. 

And it was further held by the court 
that, in any event, defendants were 
estopped to deny the justness of the 
measure of damages declared by the trial 
judge, because it appeared that before 
plaintiff made a substitute purchase there 
was an arrangement had with defendants 
under which such a substitute purchase 
should be made with a view to minimizing 
plaintiff’s loss in the transaction. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


At present the flour mills of Argen- 
tina employ about 5,000 operatives and 
workmen; and if it were possible for the 
milling industry to work at its maximum 
capacity, nearly 15,000 persons would be 
employed at an average daily wage of 
$3.50. (paper currency), involving under 
this heading the sum of $8,930,000 United 
States currency for milling employees 
alone, without counting the allied trades 
which would be benefited by the develop- 
ment of this industry. 


William T. Voils 
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Business in home-made flour is still 
slack, though as far as this city is con- 
cerned the cold weather of the last two 
or three weeks has stimulated bread con- 
sumption to some extent. Millers, how- 
ever, are not hard pushed to meet all de- 
mands the bakers make on them, while 
there is little inquiry for either country or 
outport flour. 

Four or five months ago, when winter was 
upon us and bakers were trying to recon- 
stitute stocks which had been imprudently 
allowed to run down, things were differ- 
ent. Millers here could not then make 
flour fast enough, while from certain out- 
ports flour was being brought here at a 
carriage charge of 3s per sack. At that 
time the color of some of the outport and 
nearly all the country flour was superior to 
the London-made article. As flour users 
in this city were willing to pay for the bet- 
ter color, the extra charge in carriage was 
then no stumbling-block. 

Today the lengthened extraction of 
flour has caused any advantage in color 
formerly possessed by country and out- 
port flour to disappear. Hence it has be- 


come difficult to sell outside flour, though 
outport mills and country firms having 
old-established connections in this city 
still manage to send along enough to keep 
themselves in the minds of their old cus- 
tomers. It is, however, a slow trade. 

The flour mills control committee has 
just made a concession to millers in so 
far that the length of flour to be taken 
from wheat has been reduced by 4 per 
cent, which is said to bring the average 
extraction from imported w whent to 88 per 
cent. That is a sufficiently long flour in 
all conscience, but the change may slight- 
ly lighten the color of our household 
loaves, which have become very dark in- 
deed. At,the same time, tmillers using 
allocated flour in place of wheat for mak- 
ing up their sacks are allowed to cut down 
the extra length from the grist by 50 per 
cent. 

Thus, instead of adding 2 per cent of 
extracted flour to each 10 per cent of 
mixed flour, they need only use 1 per cent. 
This is a small mercy, but it is welcome, 
nevertheless. It has been intimated by 
the authorities that no further conces- 
sion regarding the length of flour extrac- 
tion need be expected for a while, presum- 
ably not this side of harvest. 

Yesterday there was the usual allocation 
of white flour to the distributing agents 
who, by this time, have doubtless got rid 
of it all to the jobbers licensed to deal in 
it. The types of flour are varied, Cana- 
dian exports alternating with American 
spring and winter wheat patents, the lat- 
ter being chiefly of the soft winter variety. 


Of Japanese flour we have not heard for 
some weeks, but a little Australian seems 
to have been given out occasionally. 

All is sold at the flat rate of 50s 3d ex- 
store, with one month’s credit to jobbers. 
Bakers have to pay 51s 9d, less 6d discount 
for cash in seven days, with all carri 


.and delivery charges on the buyer. e 


flat rate for all home-made is 44s 3d ex- 
mill, with the same terms as to discount, 
carriage and delivery, but the authorities 
have been talking of raising the price of 
this home-made flour, though bakers would 
still have to sell bread at 9d per 4 Ibs. 
OATMEAL 

Oatmeal supplies on spot are running 
somewhat short. Midlothian is still avail- 
able at £33@£33 10s per ton, and there is 
Aberdeen offering at £32 10s. Irish oat- 
meal seems to have run out on spot, though 
this is offset by the reappearance of some 
American coarse oatmeal, which makes ex- 
cellent porridge, and is now offered at 
£32 10s. American medium and fine are 
available at £32 per ton, respectively. 

Rolled oats seem to be getting somewhat 
searce on spot, though Midlothian is still 
offered at £33@£33 10s per ton, with 
Aberdeen at £33. There is a little American 
still on offer at £32 10s, but the cheaper 
quality which was available till last week 
at £32 seems to have disappeared. There 
is very little Irish on offer at £35@36, but 
buyers shy at such a price. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is extremely scarce, little mid- 
dlings or bran being available at the con- 


trolled price of £13 per ton ex-mill. || 
remains to be seen to what extent the cut- 
ting of 4 per cent off the flour extraction 
may affect the market. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Very easy conditions sabato owing to 
the usual government disbursements at the 
end of the month, and demand is onl; 
moderate. Loans for the day are obtain- 
able at 2@3 per cent, and for a week at 
3@3%. 

There is a good inquiry for short-dated 
treasury bills, but otherwise business in 
bills is inactive. Three months’ bank 
bills are offered at 3 7-16@34, per cent, 
four months’ at 344@3 9-16, six months’ 
at 3 9-16@3%, and trade bills at 4@4:°,. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

This week a bill was introduced in the 
House of Lords for the decimalization of 
the coinage. It provides for the retention 
of the existing pound sterling as the mon 
etary unit for this — and its divi- 
sion into 1,000 parts, to be known as 
“mils.” 

The coins would be the sovereign and 
half-sovereign in gold or notes; a double 
florin, florin, half-florin and quarter-florin 
in silver, equivalent to 4s, 2s, Is and 6d, 

tively; a 10-mil piece equivalent to 
2.4d, a five-mil piece, equivalent to 1.2d 
in nickel, and a 4-mil, 3-mil, 2-mil, and 
1-mil piece in bronze, representing frac- 
tions of one penny. 

In the discussion that followed the 
reading of the bill, the opinion was held 
by some that this system would not be 
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workable, and a better plan would be to 
adopt a coinage similar to that of the 
United States and Canada. 

There has been considerable opposition 
in financial and trade circles to the pro- 
posal in the budget to double the stamp 
tax on checks, but the government has 
decided to make the impost. Therefore, 
in future a check will cost .2d, instead of 
Id as heretofore. 


EQUAL DISTRIBUTION 

Until recently, bakers who were not in 
the habit of using imported flour before 
the war have had difficulty in securing 
supplies, and, as a result, lane not been 
able to compete with bakers who have had 
the advantage of securing supplies of 
white flour. The ministry of food is now 
doing its best to insure as equal a distribu- 
tion of such flour as possible, and has 
invited all bakers who are in need of it 
to correspond with the department. 

It is understood that, in consequence, a 
very large number of applications has 
been received. Importers, who act as dis- 
tributing agents, have been requested to 
pay particular attention to country cus- 
tomers, who, until now, have not been able 
to obtain white flour. Consequently, some 
of the larger bakeries are getting smaller 
supplies, and there is no doubt that it is 
being more fairly distributed than here- 
tofore. 


LIVERPOOL, APRIL 30 
The allocations of imported flour to the 
agents for distribution this week were on 
about the same scale as previously, and at 
the same price. The maximum price to 
retailers for imported flour is 51s 9d per 
280 lbs, while millers may still obtain what 
they require for the needful output of 
standard grade or G. R. flour at 49s 9d. 
Local millers are not over-pressed with the 
demand for standard flour, the price of 

which: remains at 44s 3d per 280 Ibs. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 29 

Dealings on the Glasgow market this 
week were limited. The authorities have 
not been sellers of any kind of cereals. 
Some Indian corn, to arrive, for feeding 
purposes only, has in the last few days 


been on offer, and has been freely taken, 
but none for household purposes is yet 
available. 

Supplies of flour are on a freer scale, 
and rumor has it that the food controller 
is about to permit an increase in the pro- 
portion of imported flour from the United 
States in the admixture for bread. Cana- 
dian and States flour is selling around 
51s 9d per 280 Ibs, and the home-milled 
government grade at 44s 3d. 

In the Edinburgh market, dealings have 
been of the most meager description, yet 
conditions are not discouraging. There 
would be more business if more stuff were 
sent forward, but holders of home grain 
are slow to tempt the market. Straight- 
run flour is offered. at 44s 3d per 280 lbs. 

Scotch oatmeal on the Glasgow market 


is selling at 77@79s, Canadian at 65s 6d@ ~ 


70s, and Midlothian on the Edinburgh 
market at 80s, per 280 Ibs, sacks extra. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 29 

There is very little to write about in the 
flour trade. Distributions of flour by the 
importers continue their usual course. 
There are a few more complaints that the 
quantities being allocated are small and 
not equal to requirements, but there are 
no really definite complaints of any short- 
age by consumers of either bread or flour. 

Not for years has Ireland had such 
beautiful.weather for the sowing of crops. 
Large increases are reported in the acre- 
age of potatoes, flax and oats, and a good 
deal of grass land has been plowed up 
and put under cultivation for the first 
time in years. 

Home millers are very busy and wheat 
is plentiful, arrivals coming in freely 
after a shortage for some weeks. Some 
of the small country. mills that grind 
wheatmeal and wholemeal are shut down, 
as stocks of Irish wheat are about ex- 
hausted, and the instructions to grind in 
10 per cent of corn flour will be a hin- 
drance to country millers. 

There is no change in the prices of 
flour, which are as follows: spring wheat 
and American winter flours, 51s 3d ex- 
store, and to bakers 51s 9d ex-store. 
Home-made flour is 44s Sd ex-store to 
bakers and dealers. 


Oatmeal is very strong. There are no 
miller sellers, but merchants who have 
fairly stocks are making away with 
decent parcels at as high as £35 per ton. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals show no change from a week 
ago, and are offered at £13 per ton ex- 
mill in bulk. To this has to be added 
transport charges, cartage and 35c for 
bags. Merchants get an allowance of 7s 
6d per ton, but this price is only nominal, 
as offals are unpurchasable at the present 
time at any figure. 

The situation in feedingstuffs is un- 
changed. The principal feed on the mar- 
ket is crushed oats and wheat screen meal. 
Linseed and cotton cakes are conspicuous 
by their absence, and are not to be ob- 
tained at any price in quantity. The only 


’ lots available are in retailers’ hands, and 


are being disposed of in half-ton and ton 
lots. Importing business is at a complete 
standstill, the food controller’s prices 
making trade utterly impossible. 


SALESMAN’S AUTHORITY 


A Court Decision Notes Circumstances Under 
Which a Mill Becomes Bound Without 
Confirming a Representative’s Contract 


The Virginia supreme court of appeals 
has affirmed judgment in favor of S. W. 
Holt & Co. against the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co. for non-delivery of flour under a con- 
tract made ~ 4 J. G. Fitzhugh, a repre- 
sentative of the mill, but disapproved by 
the defendant company. The suit turned 
upon the question of fact whether Fitz- 
hugh had been empowered to make bind- 
ing contracts, or was an ordinary travel- 
ling salesman in the sense that he was 
merely authorized to take orders subject 
to approval or rejection by the mill. The 
court finds that there was sufficient evi- 
dence to sustain the jury’s finding that 
the broader power had been conferred by 
the mill. 

July 11, 1916, Fitzhugh signed a con- 
tract for the mill, binding it to deliver 
three cars of flour on specified terms. The 
writing contained no provision for ap- 
proval or confirmation, but, in reporting 


711 


the sale, Fitzhugh, after stating the. sub- 
stance of the contract, added in his re- 
port: “All subject to confirmation.” On 
receipt of this telegram, the mill wired 
that it could not accept the order, but did 
not then communicate with plaintiff, 
deeming that unnecessary, as the sale was 
reported subject to confirmation. 

When delivery became overdue, plain- 
tiff wrote the mill and then learned that 
the contract had been disapproved. 

There was evidence tending to show 
that Fitzhugh’s letterheads showed ‘him 
to be the mill’s “Southern representative,” 
that the mill had made previous deliveries 
under similar contracts made by Fitzhugh, 
without first confirming them, and that the 
mill had held him out as empowered to 
make final agreements. 

“The defendant contended and _ pro- 
duced proof to show that Fitzhugh was 
merely a ‘drummer,’ or ‘commercial trav- 
eller, in the narrow sense of that term, 
with authority only to take orders sub- 
ject to acceptance and confirmation. If 
this claim as to his agency could be re~- 
garded as a fact conclusively established, 
then the law of the case would be with 
the defendant,” said the Virginia court. 

“The primary inquiry, however, is 
whether Fitzhugh was in fact acting 
merely in the capacity of a drummer. 
Looking to the evidence as a whole, we 
think there was direct testimony tending 
materially to show that his agency carried 
with it the authority to rit sales, and 
that, therefore, the court properly allowed 
the question of authority to go to the 
jury.” 

The supreme court of appeals adhered 
to the general rule of law that the scope 
of an agent’s authority from his principal 
cannot be proved by the mere declarations 
of the agent, and that there must be some 
act of the principal expressly or impliedly- 
holding the agent out as possessing the 
power in controversy. But the decision 
also holds that where existence of such 
power is prima facie proved, the agent’s 
declarations may be considered by way of 
corroboration. The court also quotes the 
following now well-settled rules of law: 

“While, as between principal and 
agent, the scope of the latter’s authority 


Charles L. Roos 
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is that authority which is actually con- 
ferred upon him by his principal, which 
may be limited by secret instructions and 
restrictions, such instructions and restric- 
tions do not affect third parties ignorant 
thereof; and as between the principal and 
agent and third persons, the mutual rights 
and liabilities are governed by the ap- 
parent sco of the agent’s authority, 
which is that authority which the principal 
has held the agent out as possessing, or 
which he has permitted the — to - 
resent that he possesses, and which the 
principal is estopped to deny. 

“The apparent authority so far as third 
persons are concerned, is the real au- 
thority, and when a third person has 
ascertained the apparent authority with 
which the principal has clothed the agent, 
he is under no obligation to inquire into 
the agent’s actual authority.” 31 Cyc., 
1333. 


In another recent case—Dahnke-Walk- 
er Milling Co. vs. T. J. Phillips & Sons—a 
question of a mill representative’s au- 
thority was decided in favor of the mill 
by the Mississippi supreme court. 

In this case, the mill sued to recover loss 
sustained through defendants’ refusal to 
receive 200 bbls of flour bargained for. 
The defense interposed was that the mill 
had previously broken a contract to de- 
liver meal, and that its representative 
agreed that defendants’ claim on account 
of the non-delivery of the meal should 
offset the mill’s claim for defendants’ re- 
fusal to receive the flour. But the mill 
won the suit, the supreme court holding 
that the representative had neither ex- 
press nor implied power to make the com- 
promise agreement, and that there was no 
valid contract made by the mill to sell the 
meal. 

It was proved that the order for the 
meal was taken on a form making it sub- 
ject to acceptance by the milling com- 
pany, and that the mill declined to accept. 

“We think that it is fundamental that 
a selling agent, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, is not empowered to com- 
promise,” said the supreme court. “‘Ordi- 
narily. such an agent is supposed to be 
employed to contract a sale, and has no 
implied power, once this is done, either 
to undo or to modify the contract’ 31 
Cyc., 136. 

“We gather from this record that the 
travelling salesman in this case was fur- 
nished with blank forms upon which or- 
ders were taken and signed by the buyer, 
in which form was written a va Mg 
power to the principal to reject the order, 
which was doue iP the snail order the 


salesman transmitted to his principal. The 
settlement or compromise relied on by 
defendants, in the absence of proof, was 
not within the powers delegated to selling 
agents, and no such proof appears in the 


record.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





ELEMENTS OF PRICE 


Who Is Entitled to the Benefit of a Variation 
in Freight Charges and War Taxes on 
Changing Destination? 


A northern mill asks our opinion on the 
following stated facts: The mill sold sev- 
eral cars of flour to a customer at a 
stated price, delivery to be made at an 
Atlantic point. The buyer resold the 
flour, before shipment from the mill, to 
age who directed delivery at Chicago. 

he grain was milled in transit, and 
freight prepaid to Chicago. When the 
flour was invoiced, the deducted the 
freight from Chicago to the destination at 
which delivery was originally contem- 
plated. 

The buyers from the eastern customer 
now claim credit for the amount of war 
tax that the mill would have been required 
to pay had delivery been made at the 
Atlantic point—3 per cent of the freight 
charges from Chicago to that point. 

The mill concedes that, had delivery 
been made at the original destination, the 
buyer would have been credited with the 
amount of war tax accruing on the freight 
between Chicago and such destination, as 
well as such freight, on payment of the 
same by the buyer. But it is claimed by 
the mill that, because no freight charges 
beyond Chicago were earned, and because, 
therefore, no war tax was assessed or 
assessable, there is no right to the claimed 
credit. 

What are the rights of the parties under 
these circumstances? 

If the original contract was made after 
the war tax act was passed, and if the 
mill was bound to credit the buyers with 
the amount of freight unearned beyond 
Chicago, I cannot see why the buyers are 
not entitled to credit for the unearned 
war tax. The war tax is just as much a 
fixed transportation charge as the rates 
of the carriers, and, in the absence of 
agreement to’the contrary, it seems to me 
that both items must stand or fall to- 
gether, so far as concerns the mill’s obli- 
gation to allow the claimed credit. 

It will not do to merely say that “be- 
cause the freight charges were never 
earned, the war tax was not assessable,” 
for the same reasoning would apply to the 





freight charges themselves. But if the 
buyers are entitled to any credit at all, it 
must be on the theory that it was mutually 
understood between the parties to the 
original contract that the cost of deliver- 
ing the flour at the destination originally 


’ fixed, necessarily including the war tax as 


well as the freight charges, was taken into 
consideration as an element of the price 
to be paid. 

In this view, the mill impliedly said: 
“We would demand a certain price for 
the flour at our mill. If you desire us to 
deliver at the Atlantic point, we must add 
the known cost of delivering there. This 
fixes the contract price. If you should 
desire delivery at a more remote point, 
you must bear the extra expense, so that 
we will still receive the value of the flour 
at the mill. But we do not bargain for a 
profit on the actual expense of transpor- 
tation. Hence, if you will accept delivery 
at some-point nearer the mill, we will allow 
you the saving thereby involved.” 

This view of the case would bring it 
within the decision of the United States 
sircuit court of appeals, third circuit, in 
the suit of Earnshaw vs. McHose. In this 
suit it appeared that ore was sold, to be 
delivered from abroad by the seller. The 
contract contained the clause: “The above 
prices are based on an ocean freight rate 
of 12 shillings per ton; all freight over 12 
shillings to be added to the invoice as part 
of the price of the ore, and all freight 
under 12 shillings to be deducted from the 
invoice.” 

Because the full demurrage-free time 
for loading and unloading was not used, 
the seller was permitted by the vessel 
owner to deduct from the freight charges 
a certain amount as “dispatch money”—a 
rebate for releasing the vessel before de- 
tention would give rise to demurrage. The 
court decided that the benefit of this de- 
duction belonged to the buyer of the ore, 
under the clause of the contract above 
quoted, saying, “It certainly could not 
have been the intention of the parties that 
the plaintiff was to make a profit on the 
freight as well as on the ore. 

It is true, however, that in a similar 
case the Pennsylvania supreme court has 
decided that the buyer was not entitled to 
the benefit of dispatch money earned by 
a seller, holding that provision for a vari- 
ation in “freight” should be limited strict- 
ly to the freight charges, unaffected by 
demurrage that might be incurred through 
the seller’s fault or by dispatch money ac- 
cruing through his diligence. This deci- 
sion seems to be the sounder in principle 
than the federal court decision referred 
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to, but this difference in the holdings does 
pats 5 any! to affect the precise question 
rai y our correspondent, for the war 
tax is just as definitely and unavoidably 
a part of the present cost of transporta- 
tion as the carriers’ established rates. 

The only light in which I can see that 
the mill would be bound to credit the un- 
earned freight charges and yet not be 
liable to credit the unearned war tay 
would be in case the original contract 0: 
sale was made before the war tax bi! 
became a law, in which case it fairly coul:: 
be said that the mill did not contemplat: 
that expense when it fixed the price of th- 
flour on the basis of delivery at the A| 
lantic point. 

Had shipment been made to that point 
after the tax became assessable, the faci 
that the law had not been passed when the 
contract was made would not have avoid- 
ed the mill’s liability for the tax on the 
freight charges, because it took the risk 
of such enactment when it contracted to 
deliver at the destination originally 
agreed upon, assuming, of course, that 
there was no clause in the contract guard- 
ing it against any such uncontemplated 
expense, Yet the fact that the tax was 
not contemplated when the contract was 
made would excuse the mill from allowing 
credit for a tax not earned because of the 
changing of the destination to Chicago. 

However, as already said, if the partics 
mutually understood when the contract 
was made—and they are conclusively pre- 
sumed to have done so if the law was then 
in effect—that the price of the flour de- 
livered at the Atlantic point included war 
tax as well as freight charges, I cannot 
see how the mill can concede obligation to 
credit one and deny its obligation to credit 
the other. 

Among numerous court decisions hold- 
ing that the parties to a contract of sale 
will not be presumed to have -intended 
that one should have the advantage, to the 
disadvantage of the other, of any varia- 
tion from contemplated transportation 
charges, except as they may have con- 
tracted to that effect, or except as claim- 
ant of the benefit may have earned it by 
some special effort or diligence he was 
under no obligation to the other party to 
use, I find the case of Texas Lumber Co. 
vs. Prince, decided by the Texas court of 
civil a in 1913. 

In that case it appeared that $ were 
sold at a fixed price, and the seller agreed 
to allow freight to the destination of the 
shipments “at 25 cents per 100 lbs.” This 
was mutually believed to be the rate that 
would be actually chargeable. The buyer 
was held not to te entitled to the benefit 
of any lower rate actually paid. 

A. L. H. Street. 





Paste Manufacturers Organize 


New York, N. Y., May 25.—The Ali- 
mentary Paste Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., recently was organized and in- 
corporated under the laws of New York, 
the object being to promote distribution 
of macaroni, spaghetti, egg noodles, etc., 
to keep members advised of matters af- 
fecting their welfare, to promote harmon) 
in the trade, to secure mutual advantage 
through organization, and to assist the 
United States Food Administration in 
conservation of wheat. 

It is expected that a membership of at 
least 100 soon will be attained. Those al- 
ready enrolled include most of the well- 
known macaroni manufacturers east ot 
Pittsburgh, and the organization is reach 
ing out after membership in western 
territory. 

The new association is desirous of hear 
ing from operators of flour mills, carton 
manufacturers, etc., in the event of de- 
ciding at a forthcoming meeting to allow 
such manufacturers to become member: 
of the organization. 

Officers have been elected as follows: 
president, T. H. Toomey, De Martini 
Macaroni Co., New York City; vice-presi- 
dent, A. Vermylen, A. Zerega’s Sons, 
Cons., Brooklyn, N. Y; treasurer, G. F. 
Romeo, F. Romeo & Co., Inc., New York 
City; secretary, W. A. Schmitt, ~ F. 
Mueller Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





As indicating the growth of the milling 
industry in China, and that country’s de- 
pendence on — for flour, a consular 
report states that China imported but 
51,000 b of flour from the United 
States in 1917, compared with a normal 
import of 5,000,000. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT MOVING 


Steamers in Employ of Allies Are Loading in 
River Plate—Increased Acreages 
Promised 


Buenos Ames, Arcentrna, April 13.— 
Cereal shipments from Argentina are 
gradually commencing to assume impor- 
tance. During the past two or three 
weeks steamers, mainly British, have been 
irriving in the River Plate in considerable 
numbers to load wheat for the allies. 
Total shipments of wheat since the first 
¢ January up to and including April 11 
were 488,271 metric tons, against 592,149 
n same period of last year. 

Shipments of wheat during the week 
ending April 11 totaled 73,302 tons. In 
the previous week they were 74,496, and 
in the week prior to that 47,281. 

\aize shipments to date amount to 147,- 
058 tons, against $70,051 in the like period 
of 1917. 

Linseed shipments to date have been 
133,043 tons, against 28,967 at this date 
last year. 

My latest information regarding lin- 
seed induces me to modify the estimate 
I had previously made of the exportable 
surplus of that product, by reducing the 
figure from 600,000 tons to 450,000. 

Shipments of oats from this country are 
insignificant, the total from the first of 
the year to date being only 13,440 tons 
against 99,572 in the same period of 1917 
and 170,314 in 1916. 

The Buenos Aires establishment of the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies is 
buying actively. Some inconvenience has 
been, and is still being, caused by scarcity 
of railway wagons on some lines. 

The up-river port of San Nicholas (be- 
tween here and Rosario), which has been 
at a standstill for some years, is now to 
be the point of embarkation of some 50,- 
000 tons of wheat which the Royal Com- 
mission has arranged to ship from there. 

The commission has also been buying in 
Uruguay, but so far no Uruguayan wheat 
has been shipped on its account. The 
Spanish government had intended to ac- 
quire 50,000 tons of wheat in Uruguay, 
but having found that the rate of ex- 
change of Uruguayan currency was very 
unfavorable it decided to purchase that 
quantity in Argentina. It is intended 
that these 50,000 tons shall be shipped on 
Spanish steamers, whose space has been 
specially requisitioned for that purpose. 

As previously reported, the Argentine 
ministry of agriculture, for reasons best 
known to itself, has not issued the cus- 
tomary prognostication of cereal yields 
this year; my opinion, however, continues 
to be that the reason for this reticence is 
that, in the case of wheat at least, the 
yield is likely to be very much greater 
than most private estimates placed it at. 
As to maize my latest information, from 
an authoritative source, is that there 
should be available for export (assuming 
the demand) something between 2,500,000 
and 3,000,000 tons. 

The labor troubles on the railways of 
the country are frequent, and several 
strikes of more or less magnitude, but for- 
tunately of short duration, have occurred 
during the last few weeks; danger, how- 
ever, is by no means past, and fresh diffi- 
culties are liable to occur at any moment, 
with the threat of a general railway strike 
always subsisting. 

The following were the official quota- 
tions on the Buenos Aires grain market 
on Thursday night, April 11, with com- 


parisons: 


April 4 April 11 


Sm/n Sm/n 
Whe barletta for Brazil... 18.20 13.20 
Wheat, barletta for Burope.. 13.20 13.20 
Wheat, pal:issansacavwewss 13.10 13.10 
Wheat, Bahia Blanca for ex- 
port ....cssuseuvevseebbace 13.10 13.10 
Oats (47 kilos), Bahia Blanca *.... Bes 
Oats, Dargene ..eecesccceees ©. one ee 
Linse (4 per cent) .....+..-- 24.00 23.26 
Maize, Amarillo ...seesesees 6.20 5.20 

*Nominal, 


timate conditions continue to be fa- 
vorable, 

The recent elections for the renovation 
of one-half of the membership of the 
National Chamber of Deputies has re- 
sulted in an overwhelming triumph for 
the Radical party: that is to say, the 
party of which the President of the re- 
public is, and has been for over 25 years, 
the militant head. 

Although the present government is 
very far from popular with the wealthy 
and intellectual y nal it is sufficiently 
obvious that the rank and file of the 
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population have the government they de- 
sire. Up to now the government, since it 
came into power, has had to contend with 
an adverse majority in Congress. This 


state of affairs is now reversed, and the 
government should be able to count upon 
the support of the Chamber of Deputies 
at least, in all its legislative measures. 
Naturally, this increased — carries 
with it increased responsibili 


ty; neverthe- 


less, there is a feeling of confidence in the 
country, with the belief that the affairs 
of the nation will be conducted honestly. 

The satisfactory prices ruling for cere- 
als and, indeed, for all articles of Argen- 
tine produce, have engendered a state of 
optimism, and it seems safe to say that 
larger areas than ever will this year be 
placed under cereal cultivation. This op- 
timistic spirit is also manifested in the 





IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


In July, 1917, the Southwestern Department presented a likeness of James 
C. Lysle, only son of Eugene D. Lysie, president of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. At that time young Mr. Lysle, then 21, had just completed a course 
at the Yale Scientific School and a special course in milling and oo ga, Regen. d 


preparatory to continuing in charge of the Lysle company’s laboratory. 


e respond- 


ed, however, to the first call for volunteers for officers’ training, passed first examina- 
tion with a high mark in April, was commissioned second lieutenant in August and 


first lieutenant a month later. 


Mr. Lysle is now with his regiment, 12th Field Artillery, of the regular army, 
in France, being first lieutenant of Battery “B.” At the current rate of promotion 
in the regular army, Lieutenant Lysle should receive his captain’s commission within 


the next few weeks. 
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form of a stock exchange boom; indus- 
trial securities, and, more notably still, 
Cedulas Hipotecarias Argentinas (Ar- 
gentine mortgage bonds), have attained 
to unprecedented quotations. Rural 
properties, suitable for agriculture or for 
cattle-raising, are in demand; in- 
deed, during the last few days, transac- 
tions have been recorded involving some 
$10,000,000, paper. 

It is worthy of notice, perhaps, that at 
the present moment some 700 tons of 
wheat are being shipped from here to 
South Africa. A steamer is at present 
loading. There is a possibility that ship- 
ments of Argentine wheat to South Africa 
may continue and may increase. 

Flour shipments from Argentina to 
date total 20,424 tons, against 5,890 in 
the same period of 1917. Practically all 
of that flour, has gone to Brazil. 

W. J. Lame. 





Food Licenses Revoked 

Wasuineoton, D. C., May 25.—For fail- 
ure to observe United States Food Ad- 
ministration regulations, a number of 
licensees were penalized recently. Among 
these are the following: 

Read & Bro. and John Woelpert, 
Paducah, Ky., retail grocers, were re- 
quired to close their stores for two weeks, 
for violating the “50-50” regulations, and 
display signs calling attention to the 
penalty. 

S. Friedlander, Tyler, Texas, had his 
license revoked for the duration of the 
war, for failing to unload a car of corn 
meal and allowing it to spoil. In addition 
he was required to make a contribution of 
$500 to the Red Cross. 

Nels Bendt, proprietor of the Home 
bakery, Laramie, Wyo., license revoked 
for 30 days for baking bread above the 
required weight, and using no substitutes * 
in cakes and pastries. 

S. A. Underwood, retail grocer, Albe- 
marle, N. C., had his supplies cut off for 
six months, ending Nov. 15, 1918. He 
was found guilty of selling 7,000 lbs of 
sugar in less than three months, and of 
selling excessive amounts to individual 
customers. 

T. F. Clark, retail grocer, Oakboro, N. 
C., had his supplies cut off for six months 
for violating sugar rules and operating 
illegally in collusion with S. A. Under- 
wood, of Albemarle, N. C. 

J. W. Hendricks, and Morris & Co., 
both of Pickens, S. C., were ordered to 
suspend business for one week, beginning 
May 20, for unjustifiable rejection of two 
shipments of potatoes consigned to them. 
They were ordered to pay the shipper of 
these potatoes the full value thereof, and 
to handle the goods. 

The D. A. White Co., Cincinnati, lost its 
license for 10 days for selling sugar in 
100-lb lots in violation of the Food Ad- 
ministration rules. 

J. C. Lance, baker, Camp Chase, Ohio, 
had his license revoked for three days for 
violating the “50-50” rule. 

The macaroni manufacturer’s license of 
Luigi Balsamo, Newark, N. J., has been 
revoked for the duration of the war for 
violation of the Food Administration rule 
limiting macaroni manufacturers to 70 per 
cent of the amount of flour used in the 
corresponding months of 1917, and for 
falsifying his invoices. 

Violations by wholesale retail grocers 
of Porto Rico of the Food Administration 
rules and regulations affected the follow- 
ing concerns: 

M. A. Cantalin & Co., retailers, over- 
charge on flour; will donate balance of 
stock to the local Boys’ Refuge, and agree 
not to sell flour until after Aug. 1. 

Baquero & Co., profiteering and un- 
justifiable resales of crackers; will donate 
$40 to the Y.M.C.A., $50 to Knights of 
Columbus, $50 to Boys’ Refuge, and $50 
to Leper Colony. 

Sucesores de Roses & Co., excessive 
profits on flour; donated $250 to the Red 
Cross. 

Sucesores De Sobrine & Co., profiteer- 
ing on crackers; will donate $25 to the 
municipal hospital of Vegabaja. 

Freiria & Co., excessive profits on 
crackers; will donate $250 to the Red 
Cross. 

Forteza Hermanos & Co., profiteering on 
crackers and unjustifiable resales within 
the trade; will donate $800 to the munici- 
pal hospital of Vegabaja. 

Yumet & Co., Aguidella, profiteering in 
flour; will donate $75 to the Red Cross. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 
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REGULATIONS ON NEW CROP — 


There is considerable inquiry among 
millers as to the probable regulations 
under which they will operate on the new 
crop. No other subject, other than the 
absorption of excess profits, is of as much 
interest at the moment or is causing as 
much speculation as to what may be done. 
No definite information is available, for 
the reason that nothing has been settled. 
Meantime each individual miller has free 
play for his constructive genius in work- 
ing out tentative formulas of operation. 
There is one _ on which they all are 
agreed, and that is that there should be 
some plan of control and that the present 
organization expressed in the milling 
divisions should not be disbanded. 


SUBSTITUTES 

The announcement this week that sur- 
plus stocks of barley flour and corn 
products would be taken for export to 
the neutral countries came as a welcome 
surprise. The neutral countries are in 
need of foodstuffs. Barley flour particu- 
larly is in over-supply in this country and 
this product is one that would serve both 
rted. Those having 
barley flour on hand or under contract are 
advised to get in touch with Fred C. Crox- 
ton, federal food administrator for Ohio, 
or with their state administrators. Price 
is to be named delivered New York City, 
in ninety-eights cotton, subject to in- 
spection as to soundness. Prompt action 
is desired. 

A concerted effort is being made by the 
state and local food administrators to get 
the price of substitutes below that of 
wheat flour. It is contended that they 
should sell twenty per cent below wheat 
flour but, so far, no provision seems to be 
considered for taking care of those who 
have these substitutes bought and on hand 
at higher prices than wheat flour. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined w ly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
May 25 was 13,000, or 27 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 11,200, or 23 per 
cent, last week, 20,400, or 421, per cent, 
a year ago, 25,400, or 53 per cent, two 
years ago, and 17,900, or 37 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The milling situation is so featureless. 
that it is difficult to find anything to say 
about it. Many small mills are making 
flour for the government, and giving it 
practically all they make. Larger mills 
are giving the government at least 50 per 
cent of their output. This does not leave 
very much for their regular established 
trade. The demand for flour is sur- 
prisingly light. The trade does not ex- 
pect to get wheat flour and, consequently, 
does not look for it. Substitutes seem to 
be plentiful everywhere, and many mar- 
kets are glutted with them. 

Some millers who made corn meal with- 
out previous experience are in for more 
or less grief in connection with it, and 
are open for heavy losses. Corn meal is 

rted as arriving out of condition in 
quite a many markets. 

Rice flour is a slower sale than former- 
ly. The car situation is easy; some report 
an abundance of cars. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

Unsettled weather, with variable tem- 
peratures and occasional rains, has char- 
acterized the week. Warmer and more 
settled weather would be seasonable, and 
no doubt would witness very rapid ad- 


vance of the crops, because the prepara- 
tion for such weather could not have been 
better. The ground contains ample mois- 
ture, and plants have a splendid root and 
excellent start. 

Both wheat and oats are well advanced. 
Weather has been very favorable for 
stooling, and on this account much of the 
thinness and patchiness of stand: in some 
wheatfields will be more than offset. The 
outlook for wheat has steadily improved, 
and is materially better than at time 
the last government report was made. 

Farmers have been very busy in the 
fields. Completion of corn-planting has 
been delayed in. some localities by too 
much rain. Some other points rt corn 
all seeded, or planting going forward as 
fast as weather conditions permit. 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Eight mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined cneen capacity of 60,000 bbls, 
for the week ending May 25 made 19,838, 
or 33 per cent of capacity, compared with 
27,026, or 36 per..cent, t week, by 10 
mills of 78,300 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this re- 
port were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co,, Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Menne! Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 


WITH THE COLORS 


The honor roll of Michigan millers con- 
tains the following names of those who 
have entered the national service: From 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Robert 
P. Campbell, Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; ttre P. Campbell, 16th Rail- 
way Engineers, in France. From Con- 
stantine Milling Co. Corporal Oliver 
Harvey, San Antonio, Texas, and First 
Lieutenant Clarence W. Thomas, Spring- 
field, Mass. From David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, E. C. Stott, Camp Custer. 
From Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia, Lieu- 
tenant Lawrence I. Hale, wig erty Avi- 
ation Section, Signal Corps, Garden city 
L, I. From King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Sergeant W. C. le, 338th Infantry, 
Camp Custer. From Michigan Milling 
Co., Ann Arbor, Edwin D. Alaedingae 
337th Field Hospital, en route for 
France, and R Stevens, First Lieu- 
tenant, Rock Island Arsenal. From 
Owosso Milling Co., Corporal A. M. Daw- 
son, and Sergeant A. C, Patterson, 125th 
Infantry, Camp MacArthur, Waco, Texas. 
From L. H. Shepherd Milling Co., Law- 
rence S. Dodge, 28th Infantry A. E., in 
France. From Star Roller Mills, John 
Lorenzen, Headquarters supply sergeant, 
337th Infantry, Custer. pice Twin 
City Milling Co. John F. Wilkinson, 
Naval Base No. 6, Bensonhurst, N. Y. 
From Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand 
= Marcus A. Watson, 26th Infantry, 
in France, and Lieutenant Seth Watson, 
W. S. R., Camp Mills, L. I. 

To the list of the honor roll of Ohio 
millers has been added the names of 
Clifford Schaeffer, from the Hanley Mill- 
ing Co., Coshocton, and W. M. Pixley, 
from the F. O. Diver Milling Co., Mid- 
dletown. 

NOTES 

L. W. Dewey, of Dewey Bros. Co., 
Blanchester, Ohio, has been visiting at 
Asheville, N. C. 

E. J. Kelly, representing the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo 
May 25, on his way east. 

C. H. Hitch, Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
the account of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, in this territory, has gone to 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 

E. N. Fairchild, president Cleveland 


(Ohio) Milling Co., has been devoting his 
entire time to raising money in connection 
with the American Red Cross in Cleveland. 

C. E. Gwinn, of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has been sick at the City 
Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio. He was seri- 
pines Pe acter by the overturning of his 
m e several weeks ago, but is reported 
well on the road to recovery. ; 

George A. Nieman, who has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Queen City 
Flour & Feed Co., has retired, selling out 
to J. H. Blanton, president, and I. P. 
Blanton, of Ironton. A. C. de: Bruin, 
formerly connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Ironton, Ohio, has come 
into the business as treasurer. 

A delegation of Toledo grain men at- 
tended the meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Chicago this week. 
Included in the P g's * were E. L. Camp, 
Toledo Grain illing Co; W. H. 
Haskell, W. H. Haskell & Co; Kent Keil- 
holtz, Southworth & Co; O. H. Paddock, 
Paddock-Hodge Co., and Henry Raddatz. 

Lieutenant Harold Anderson, son of 
David Anderson, president National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, received his com- 
mission May 20 as second lieutenant in the 
flying corps, at Ellington Field, Houston, 
Texas. Mr. Anderson’s oldest son, David 
Anderson, Jr., enlisted in the marine 
corps as a private a short time ago. He 
is now somewhere in France with his com- 


pany. 





' INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., May 25.—Indian- 
apolis flour mills this week und 5,753 
bbls of flour, compared with 5,089 bbls 
last week, but very little found lodging 
with domestic buyers. The majority of 
the millers do not appear as much exer- 


' cised as they recently were over inability 


to get wheat, evidently deciding that, if 
they close down, they will have time to 
get their machinery ready for the new 
crop. 

The question of substitutes continues to 
receive considerable attention, but it is 
apparent that the trade is getting the 
situation well in hand and the notion of 
the Indiana millers favoring a continuance 
of the use of substitutes seems to extend 
to new areas of the state weekly. 

One of the chief causes for a better 
sentiment among millers is the manner in 
which the present wheat crop is being dis- 
cussed. The whole state is up in arms to 
see that the crop is the greatest ever gath- 
ered, and, barring the unforeseen, the 
yield certainly will reach unheard-of 
totals. Every week, for a month, reports 
have been asked from every wheat section 
of Indiana, and all agree that the crop 
is in wonderful condition. 


THE RECORD WHEAT CROP 


So much attention is being devoted to 
the wheat crop in Indiana that little else 
is thought of among millers and grain 
dealers. The crop is heading, and an early 
harvest is predicted. Here are a few of 
the crop rts received Saturday: 

Bremen: t in wonderful condition. 
Corn and oats also Fag nicely. Fine 
rains and ideal weather. 

Goshen: Wheat never looked better. 
Just enough rain and hot weather for all 


crops. . 

¢ re Wheat heading, and looking 

fine. Expect an early harvest. 

Preece ~yy Continued — weather 
ve us it pros or a t 

wheat crop that we er ove had. ae 
Monticello: Fine rains, with crops all 


doing nicely. First'corn is just coming - 
u 


p. 
Washington: Wheat here never looked 
better. 


TO PREVENT WHEAT-DUMPING 


Senators and con from Indiana 
this week were deluged with petitions sug- 
gesting that measures be adopted which 
will prevent wheat being dumped on the 
market this summer and fall as in former 
years. Indiana millers state that, because 
of the uniform price, the farmer will 
likely want to sell as readily as possible, 
as he can gain nothing by holding it. 

Indiana elevators will be unable to han- 
dle the wheat if it comes in immediately 
after harvest, neither would state bankers 
be in position to finance the . The 
idea prevailing in this state is that the 
farmer should be paid a nominal rate of 
interest for holding his wheat until it is 
needed. “It is one of the most sensible 
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measures I ever heard of,” declares a 
prominent miller who hopes to see this 
plan adopted by all the states. 

NOTES 

The Indiana Odd Fellows, in session 
this week, voted to not use wheat flour 
until the new crop is harvested. 

A meeting of the board of managers of 
the Indiana Millers’ Association will be 
held June 6 to fix the date of the annu;! 
meeting. 

The Honor Roll of Indiana millers ;; 
young men with ing connections wh 
have entered military service now contains 
57 names. 

Indiana hotel and restaurant men mt 
here this week to consider the flour situ.- 
tion, and decided to do everything po.- 
sible to aid in the conservation of food. 

The W. W. Weakley bakery at Rus|i- 
ville was struck by lightning and burned, 
with nearly $4,000 worth of wheat flour 
= substitutes. Insured to one-fourth tl. 


Representatives of the Grain and Mil! 
ing divisions will be here next week to 
discuss before the threshermen’s conven- 
tion the question of wheat wastage duriny 
harvesting and threshing. 

Millers, grain men and bankers met «| 
the Board of Trade this week to consider 
the 1919 wheat crop, this being the first 0/ 
a series of meetings that will be held look- 
ing toward a great yield next year. 

Indiana millers here this week: H. H. 
Dean, Bluffton, H. W. Reiman, Shelby- 
ville, A. E. Betts, Frankfort, J. P. Shoe- 
maker, Daleville, Elmer Hutchinson, Ar- 
ge C. A. Ashpaugh, Franklin, G. H 
R , Rockville. 

At the meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, T. S. Blish, Seymour, chair- 
man of the committee on export trade, 
and Colonel C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville, 
chairman of the committee on crop im- 
provement, were re-elected. 

Albert Betts, owner of grain elevators 
at various points in this state, ran down 
and killed a young woman with his auto 
in the city of Frankfort. The accident 
was a most distressing one to Mr. Betts, 
but was deemed unavoidable. 

Arrangements are under way for the 
meeting of the Fraternity of Operative 
Millers of America, which will be held in 
this city June 4-7. The Claypool Hote! 
will be headquarters. At least 2,5() 
delegates are expected to attend. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Fund for Food Propaganda 
Wasnrinoton, D. C., May 25.—Herbert 
C. Hoover has laid before the House ap- 
propriations committee estimates calling 
for the provision of $7,000,000 for the 
continuance of conservation propagand. 
through the state and county organiz. 
tions of the Food Administration. This 
amount is essential, Mr. Hoover informe:| 
the committee, to maintain properly the 
conservation work of the Food Admini>- 
tration and to make effective the policing 
of distributive industries necessary to a:- 

sure compliance with the regulations. 

Ricsargp B. Warrovs. 








Special Notices 


The rate+for advertisements in this « 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven wor's 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. : 

For the benefit of those out of a positio: 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will |< 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cen‘s 
per line (seven words to the line); minimuin 
charge, 50 cents. . 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charge! 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. _ 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia'! 
Notice classification will be accepted fo! 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading ®'° 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibilit: 
is not rily v hed for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depar'- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appe:' 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ENGINEER IMMEDIATELY 0! 
Aug. 1. Address 1276, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
chemist; state age, give reference and sa!- 
ary expected. Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
fleld, Ohio, 
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SECOND MILLER IN LARGE INTERIOR 
mill in southern Minnesota; state age, ex- 
perience, salary expected and references. 
nadress 1286, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WANTED—PITTSBURGH REPRESENTA- 
tive by large northwestern mill; must have 
good record and ability to sell; unlimited 
opportunity for right man. Address 1290, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED ROLLED OATS 
miller, also corn miller, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; short hours and excellent pay for 
good men; make application; state experi- 
ence and present occupation. Address 1277, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ANTED—FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER 
to take charge of 2,000-bbl mill; must have 
practical knowledge grinding hard and 
soft wheat, also rye; give reference, age, 
xperience, salary required; position per- 
manent; confidential. Address 1297, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANTED—LARGE 
ansas hard winter wheat mill has imme- 
liate opening for first-class salesman for 
jilinois; prefer one thoroughly familiar 
vith the territory and who has established 
trade; good salary. Address 442, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES-MANAGER—MINNEAPOLIS MILL 
has opening for strong and aggressive man 
with general office and road selling ex- 
perience, capable of managing important 
central states territory and of handling 
large volume of business; in writing, give 
full details of past experience, personal 
qualifications and salary. Address 1288, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


DISTRICT SALES-MANAGER — LARGE 
spring wheat mill has splendid opening for 
man. Who can direct sales force and man- 
age branch office in one of larger eastern 
cities; high ealiber man is needed and if he 
has necessary qualifications he can com- 
mand good salary and every opportunity 
to advance with mill’s rapidly growing 
business. Address 1289, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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HIGH-CLASS AND SUCCESSFUL MILL- 
manager with good record will be open for 
position June 15; have managed both flour 
and corn mills; now employed; satisfactory 
reasons for making a change. Address 
_ care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





ENGINEER WANTS POSITION WITH 
good mill where he will have charge; have 
had many years’ experience; have indi- 
cator, first-class papers and references; 
familiar with all work around plant. Ad- 
dress 1278, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


ENGINEER WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, steam and gas, last five years with 
United States government license; best of 
references, married, 39 years old, native 
of Kansas, wants charge of plant, Kansas 
preferred. Write or wire W. H. Gundy, 
U. 8S. L. 8., Parker, Ariz. 


AS MILL MANAGER OR SALES-MANAGER 
—Have large acquainfance among best 
trade in East, South and Southeast, both 
wheat and corn products; have ability 
to put your products on the map at a profit; 
prefer minimum salary and percentage of 
profits. Address 1266, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
open for a position; have had 10 years’ 
flour experience, both as territory salesman 
and travelling sales-manager in complete 
charge of entire field force and all terri- 
tories; have personally covered every large 
city from Boston to Chicago and every 
state from Maine to Illinois, If interested, 
please address 1270, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—TO BUY INTEREST IN MILL 
to move to Montana wheat country where 
mills are needed. Address 1262, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


PART INTEREST IN 50-BBL MILL FOR 
sale at a bargain; position as manager 
goes with it at a good salary; mill run- 
ning and doing good business; if interested 
write 1292, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








FOR SALE Box Cars 


500-bbl Rye Mill, splendid con- 


dition; electric power. Address 10—60,000 capacity, 33 ft. to 35 ft. 
care of 6856, Minneapolis Jour- long. 3—60,000 capacity, 37 ft. long. 
nal, Minneapolis, Minn. ’ All metal trucks. 


Metal body bolsters. 





Overhauled. First class. 





Quick Shipment 


Roll ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


GET BULLETIN 237—70 BARGAIN 








Coe MSTIVEE MACHINERY ASKS 
Corrugating ETO. 
High Grade Work Wanted: Rejected Wheat or 


Twin City Machine Co. Pe pik citation puloce 


ARB: SCHNEIDER, Props. 
° ieee. “— iy Rochester, N. Y. 

















Built by Lehrack for the 
El] Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El] Reno, Okla. 





rage 2 : 
The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting & stern sition 
Engineering Co., Kansas city, Mo. 











HEAD MILLER WANTED— 
New Kansas mfil has exceptional 
opening for high-grade, experi- 
enced head miller; must have 
long experience, be absolutely 
first-class and able to furnish 
exceptional references; give full 
particulars in first letter; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 
440, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CEREAL MILLER 
Wanted — Cereal miller 
for 2,500-bbl corn goods 
mill; good position for 
competent man; give 
complete particulars in 
first letter. Address 441, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TO SETTLE AN ESTATE, 
flour mill, established trade. For particu- 
lars write M. J. Ryan, 790 Lake Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AN UP-TO-DATE 50-BBL MILL IN THE 
best territory in North Dakota, plenty of 
wheat at mill door, running and doing 
good business. Address 1291, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


A THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill, also rye or barley flour outfit, and 
good dwelling for sale, located in TIive 
railroad town west of Minneapolis, in Min- 
nesota; operated steadily, using own steam 
power, but electric power can be had rea- 
sonably; plenty of wheat at mill door for 
all-year run; valid reasons for selling; 
terms. Independent Grain Co., 44 Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. . 














MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—TWO NO. 3 WILLFORD PURI- 
fiers in good condition. Address H. Kram- 
pitz, 302 Phoenix Building, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, ‘Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





WANTED—TO LEASE OR BUY 200- TO 
250-bbl flour mill located in progressive 
town with good railroad facilities; must be 
situated in good hard winter or spring 
wheat territory. Address 1267, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—THE COMPLETE MACHINERY 
equipment for 300- to 700-bbl mill, to be 
dismantied and moved elsewhere; give list, 
make, length of time in use, condition and 
lowest cash price. Address 1285, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—SLIGHTLY USED LABORA- 
tory apparatus for baking tests; first-class 
condition; Despatch oven No. 90, inside 
dimensions 20x12 inches; Despatch proof- 
ing cabinet ag 510, inside dimensions 1ix 

.29 inches. W. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
23 Beaver onun New York City. 





— 


UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER IS OPEN 
for position; 45 years old; life-time experi- 
ence; highest references; married. J. 
Ellis, Box 305, Three Forks, Mont. 

WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED MILL SsU- 
Perintendent, position in mill, 1,000 bbis or 
Over; best of references furnished. Ad- 
dress Box 1268, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 

A MAN WITH 10 YEARS’ BXPERIENCE 
wants job as head packer in good-sized 
mi good references. State wages in first 
lettcr; must be steady work. Address 1284, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


COM’ ETENT MILL MAN SEEKS POSI- 
tion; 35 years old; married; 14 years’ ex- 
perience as accountant, ‘sales-manager, 
travelling salesman, etc; acquainted with 
Southeastern trade. Address 1269, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SPECIAL OFFERS—ONE  10-SECTION 
plansifter; 1 No. 6 Invincible corn scourer, 
$200; 2 Silver Creek drop gear flour pack- 
ers, $90 and $100; 1 double stand 9x24 
Case rolis; 200-bbl Barnard & Leas 
machinery equipment with 9x24 and 9x30 
rolis, $3,500. We also have listed almost 
any other used machine you may need. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of 
Commerce, Box 31, Commerce Station, 
Minneapolis. 





. * 

Millwrights Wanted 
We have a number of contracts on 
hand and desire the services of 
several millwrights; can promise 
steady work for some time to 
come. Apply Strong-Bcott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis. 











On One FRED GOVERNOR 


gr eas Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 
COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


104 North Second Street 











We are supplying mills 
and the trade with ~— 


ICE FLOUR 


and are open to sell more. 


Write or wire and you 
will get a ready response. 


The Capital City Milling & Grain Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The old crop of rice is exhausted and this is the last opportunity 
until the new crop is harvested in October. 


% Member of the Food Administration 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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Remember the past high quality of our GOLD MINE Flour, 
but save wheat and help win the war by using substitutes. 


King’s White Corn Flour 


“CRITERION” Barley Flour 


Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


H. H. KING, President %*&Member of the Food Administration 











The Standard of Standards 


RESOTA 














Made by 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 

H. P. Gattauen, Vice-Presideditand Manager Minneapolis, Minn. BM ORS 
i Empire Milling Company ° a1: ; : C 
“Miler of wel favored The National Milling Co. W. J. Jennison Co. 

i} RYE FLOUR MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CR ide Baie 
i MINNEAPOLIS. MIND, “Sunlight” gray Fenn omers “Empress” Qoes.ct Patent Fours Mill as Appleton, Mins, 
Member of the Food Administration. W. W. Remineron, President and Manager %&Member of the Food Administration. Member of the Food Administration 


























